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CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 





LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS, 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 





METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOC K, LE ITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 


; ; ——_ From LEITH—WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, 2pm; 17th, 3 p.m.; 24th, 9p m.; 31st, 3p.m.;: FRIDAY, July 
—— . sth, 4 p.m.; rath, 1 p.m.; roth, 4p.m.; 26th, 1 p.m.; SATURDAY 
From LONDON—TUESDAY, July 2d, 2 p.m.; oth, 9 a.m.; 16th, 2 p.m.; 23d, 9 a.m.; 30th, 2 p.m.: WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, ro a.m.; 17th, 


, July 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, 2p.m.; 2oth, 5 p.m.; 27th, 2p.m. 


3 p-m.; 24th, 10a.m.; 31st, 2p.m.: SATURDAY, July 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, noon; 2oth, 5 Rata 27th, noon. 
te) 


F 8 :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck 


iers and Sailors only), ros. 


RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s.; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d, 


oS Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. 


Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with — Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d.; 


and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s 


teamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonnon anv EpinsurGH Suiprinc Co., HermitaGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BRoTHERs, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 
Steam i omeurean Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. Wueatcey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; LavincTon Broruers, 69 Old Bailey ; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK— 


D. MacpouGA ti, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to 
8 and 9 ComMERcIAL Street, LEITH. 


THOMAS AITKEN. 


[Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’} 





OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Lronet R. C. Boye, Esq. | Anprew J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq 
Rosert Davis PEesgs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHeap, Esq. 
James My neg, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 O_p Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and AcgouisiTIon of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various und ings. 
The Makinc of ApvaAncEs on Approved Security. 
The Contractinc for and the Issuinc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsuracn. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . _ " ‘ " ‘ - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, x . . . . > . 100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
41,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers antl further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt Street, EDINBURGH. 








JUBILEE VEAR—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Craims Parp, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeiture PriviLecss. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled te 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas 1890. 
ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Manager. 


ST: BERNARD'S WELL. 


During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 a.m., and 
from 3.15 to 6 p.M.), for the supply of the MINERAL WATER to Visitors, at the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISITOR. 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative qualities, and is espe- 
cially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in Diseases of the 
Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

St. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, June 1889. 











SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 








DAVID NUTT, 


270 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’s BOOK of VERSES is now ready, 


Five New Pieces have been added. 


The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 


*,* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 


Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scriiner, 1888) :—* From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece; it 
says better than I can what I love to think.’ 

The Spectator says ‘ the author is a genuine poet.’ 

The Saturday Review notes ‘the ring of genuine and virile humanity. 

The Atheneum discusses his ‘realism, that is something more than 
Pre-Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
heartiness’ and the ‘ manly and heroic expression of the temper of the 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 

The Universal Review :—‘ The real excellence rather consists in the 
kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from these 
pages.’ 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘ Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘ jocosery, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the BRIC-A-BRAC section. 

The St. James’s Gazette :—‘ Wholesome phantasy, wholesome feeling, 
wholesome human affection, expressed in adequate form.’ 

The Scotsman :—‘ The collection is one over which the lover of 
poetry will linger . . . for its natural simplicity and directness of 
feeling, its careful, choice, and harmonious handling of language.’ 

The Glasgow Herald points out the ‘terse and vivid suggestion of 
landscape and natural features . . . the dignity and beauty of the 
Rondeaus.’ 

The Scottish Leader :—‘ Curiously and memorably vivid, full of deft 
phrasing, and perfectly free from prosaism.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ Horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly 
done, little book.’ 


N.B.—The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Book 
of Verses are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York, 








TO THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 
4G ‘IVANHOE,’ 


Train Connections— 


From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8.305 (Central), 9.0; 
(Bridge Street, Via Gourock), 9.2 ; (Bridge Street, Via Wemyss Bay), 9.40. 

Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HE ENSBURGH 9-25, 
PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 
WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 

Returning from Whiting Bay at 2.15 p.m., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3-285, 
Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 

CONNECTING WITH TRAINS— 

From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh; from Gourock at 

5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20 ; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 





TODD & COQO.,, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
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NOTES 


Tue Royal Marriage to-day calls forth the hearty good 
wishes of all good Britons, and especially of all good Scots. 
That the bridegroom has elected to be known as Duke 
of Fife, and not by any new-fangled title or even by one 
with uninteresting, though semi-royal associations, is a 
fact which will give genuine satisfaction on this side of 
the Border. The new Duchess of Fife will meet from 
her countrymen, amongst whom she is now to reside more 


permanently, a welcome such as none but Scots can give. 


The 


Board of Agriculture Bill passed the Committee, and the 


Tue House of Lords has not had a busy week. 


Cruelty to Children Prevention Bill was read a second 
time when Lord Dunraven gave notice that he would 
in Committee re-open the question of the employment of 
In the House of Commons, the 
Scottish Government Bill was, after enduring 
some further alteration, read a third time. Mr. Firth’s 
attempt to make ladies eligible as County Councillors was 


children in theatres. 


Local 


defeated by 160 votes to 88. The Lord Advocate received, 
as he has well deserved, great praise for his skilful con- 
duct of the Bill through its various and varying stages. 
The definite withdrawal of the Private Bill and 
chial Board Bills is an announcement which will not be 
more welcome because it was expected. 


Paro- 


The most inter- 
esting event of the week was Mr. Gladstone’s great 
speech on the Royal Grants on Thursday. To correct 
the disordered imagination of Mr. Storey and to chastise 
the ill-manners of Mr. Labouchere were fitting occupa- 
tions for a Golden Wedding Day. In itself the speech was 
worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s best times, and it met with a 
reception from the House such as now-a-days he does not 


often get. 


THanks mainly to Mr. Hunter's ill-timed champion- 
ship of that estimable but narrow-minded philosopher 
Dr. Bain—who, spite of Mr. Hunter, will no more rank 
with Adam Smith than he will with Shakespeare—the 
Universities Bill still drags its slow length along. The 
discussions and divisions on Wednesday over the names of 
individual Commissioners were far from edifying, and con- 
ferred distinction neither on those gentlemen whose 
friends were ill-advised enough to attempt to thrust them 
upon the Government, nor upon the members who thought 


fit so to waste the time of Parliament. 


Tue news of Lord Hopetoun’s appointment to the 
Governorship of Victoria will breed mixed feelings in his 
countrymen. The pleasure that so popular a Scotsman 
should be chosen to represent the Queen in a Colony 
which Scotsmen have had no small share in making will 
not counterbalance the regret that so patriotic and so 
hard-working a peer should be lost to his country for a 
time. The direct loss that Lord Hopetoun’s absence from 
Scotland will inflict upon the Conservative party must also 
not be overlooked. His Conservatism is of the right 
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type, and the influence that he has gained over his peers 
as well as over his neighbours should do much to make 
Conservatism in Scotland both popular and worthy of 
popularity. The withdrawal of that influence even for a 
short period cannot fail to be matter for regret. 


Tue great Primrose League demonstration held in the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday in honour of the Marchioness 
of Salisbury gave Mr. Balfour an opportunity of saying a 
few pertinent things. None, however, is more worthy of 
being repeated not merely by hypnotics but by every 
person and organ that has the ear of the Unionist party 
than this: ‘If we fail at the next general election the 
failure will be due to us and to our laxity of effort.’ If, 
however (Mr. Balfour went on to say), we are united 
amongst ourselves, if we keep our organisation efficient, 
we cannot doubt that the cause of patriotism and of truth 
and of common sense will prevail. The laxity of Mary- 
lebone was sufficient excuse for Mr. Balfour's warning. 
When will the Unionists of his own East-Lothian listen 
to his voice ? 


Tue House of Lords has sensibly resolved to alter the 
position of the Woolsack, in order that the speeches of the 
It is a matter 
of notoriety that even the best efforts of the Second 
hitherto certain 


members may be audible to the reporters. 


Chamber have been touched with a 


imagination. The reporters, unable to hear the speeches, 
have systematically prepared statements of the probable 
views of the speaker, with such words as they caught 
worked in by way of local colour. ‘The supposed passage- 
at-arms between Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery last 
year, for example, is as pleasant a piece of fiction as we 
know. Unfortunately the reportorial efforts have rarely 
been as witty and still more rarely as innocent as this 
one. In some instances they have actually been attended 
with evil results, as when the report of a speech by the 
present Premier went near to spoiling the relations 
between the British Government and Shere Ali. Lord 
Salisbury was right when he attributed the blame of bad 
reporting in the Upper House to the Peers’ arrangements, 
and the House itself acknowledged as much by voting 
the reporters greater facilities for their work, in disregard 
of the advice of Lord Granville, who contended that the 
sole requisite was to ‘ speak to the gallery.’ 


Tue Naval Manoeuvres have begun well in the main. 
The mobilisation has been rapidly carried out, with no 
recorded hitch. This is capital, and speaks volumes for 
the soundness of the Admiralty’s efforts to improve its 
organisation. At the same time, however, it is not agree- 
able to hear that H.M.S. Rodney opened the ball by set- 
ting the North Goodwin lightship adrift, and that the Eds 
has come broadside on to the Newarp. In this latter case, 
it seems, a court of inquiry has decided that the collision 
was due to the surging of the currents, and that the officer 
in command is not responsible. But really the business of 
an officer in command is to know that currents do surge, 
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CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 





LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, ona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


<2, A | Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 





VICTO RIA DOC K, LE ITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 


a — From LEITH—WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, gpm; 17th, 3 p.m.; 24th, 9p m.; 318t,3p.m.: FRIDAY, July 
a sth, 4,p.m.; rath, 1p.m.; roth, 4p.m.; 26th, 1p.m.: SATU R 
From LONDON—TUESDAY, July 2d, 2 p.m.; oth, 9 a.m.; 16th, 2 p.m.; 23d, 9 a.m.; 30th, 2 p.m.: WEDNESDAY, July 3d, 3 p.m.; roth, ro a.m.; 17th, 


AY, July 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, 2p.m.; aoth, 5 p.m.; 27th, 2 p.m, 


m.; 2 10 a.m.; 31st, 2p.m.: SATURDAY, July 6th, 5 p.m.; 13th, noon; 2oth, 5 p.m.; 27th, noon 
ae Ts 7; Ca Soi 


§ :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second 


bin, 16s. Deck 


diers and Sailors only), ros. 


RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s.; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d, 


ee Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. 


Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with — Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d.; 


and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonnon anv EpinsurGH SuippinG Co., HERMITAGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD Broruers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 
i esemairenet Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt & BonTHRON, Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatiey & Co., 23 Regent 


Stream 


Street; LavincTon Broruers, 69 Old Bailey; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASG 


D. MacpouGALt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to 
8 and 9 CoMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. 


teamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra), 


W—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK— 
THOMAS AITKEN. 


[Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.'] 





OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Lronet R. C. Boye, Esq. | AnpreEw J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq 
Rosert Davis Peesgs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrmMeap, Esq. 
James Mytneg, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArRTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 O_p Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorpoRATION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and AcguisiTion of AssETs of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various und ings. 
The Maxine of Apvances on Approved Security. 
The ConTractinG for and the Issuinc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcn. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
Bark OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY RoyaAL CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . é . a - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ - ‘ 2 ‘ . . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
: ; 41,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 4} PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hirt Street, EDINBURGH. 








JUBILEE VEAR—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


esteem AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

Craims Parp, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeitTure PRIvILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 

Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled te 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Manager. 


S Tf: BERNARD'S WELL. 


During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 a.m., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 a.m., and 
from 3.15 to 6 p.M.), for the supply of the MINERAL WATER to Visitors, at the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISITOR. 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative qualities, and is espe- 
cially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in Diseases of the 
Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

St. BERNARD’s WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, June 1889. 








SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 





DAVID NUTT, 


270 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’s BOOK of VERSES is now ready, 


Five New Pieces have been added. 


The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 


*,* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 


Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scribner, 1888) :—* From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece; it 
says better than I can what I love to think.’ 

The Spectator says ‘ the author is a genuine poet.’ 

The Saturday Review notes ‘the ring of genuine and virile humanity. 

The Atheneum discusses his ‘realism, that is something more than 
Pre-Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘ fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
heartiness’ and the ‘ manly and heroic expression of the temper of the 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 

The Universal Review :—‘ The real excellence rather consists in the 
kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from these 
pages.’ 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘ jocosery, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the BRIC-A-BRAC section. 

The St. James’s Gazette :—‘ Wholesome phantasy, wholesome feeling, 
wholesome human affection, expressed in adequate form.’ 

The Scotsman :—‘ The collection is one over which the lover of 
poetry will linger . . . for its natural simplicity and directness of 
feeling, its careful, choice, and harmonious handling of language.’ 

The Glasgow Herald points out the ‘terse and vivid suggestion of 
landscape and natural features . . . the dignity and beauty of the 
Rondeaus.’ 

The Scottish Leader :—‘ Curiously and memorably vivid, full of deft 
phrasing, and perfectly free from prosaism.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ Horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly 
done, little book.’ 


N.B.—The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Book 
of Verses are Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 








TO THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 
4g ‘IVANHOE,’ 


Train Connections— 


From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8. * oe (Central), 9.0; 
(Bridge Street, Via Gourock), 9.2 ; (Bridge Street, Via are ay), 9-40. 

Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HE ENSBURGH 9-25, 
PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 
WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 

Returning from bean | Bay at 2.15 p.M., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3-25, 
Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 

CoNnNECTING WITH TRAINS— 

From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh; from Gourock at 

5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 





TODD & COQO.,, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
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NOTES 

Tne Royal Marriage to-day calls forth the hearty good 
wishes of all good Britons, and especially of all good Scots. 
That the bridegroom has elected to be known as Duke 
of Fife, and not by any new-fangled title or even by one 
with uninteresting, though semi-royal associations, is a 
fact which will give genuine satisfaction on this side of 
the Border. The new Duchess of Fife will meet from 
her countrymen, amongst whom she is now to reside more 
permanently, a welcome such as none but Scots can give. 


Tue House of Lords has not had a busy week. The 
Board of Agriculture Bill passed the Committee, and the 
Cruelty to Children Prevention Bill was read a second 
time when Lord Dunraven gave notice that he would 
in Committee re-open the question of the employment of 
children in theatres. In the House of Commons, the 
Scottish 


some further alteration, read a third time. 


Bill was, after enduring 
Mr. Firth’s 
attempt to make ladies eligible as County Councillors was 


Local Government 


defeated by 160 votes to 88. The Lord Advocate received, 
as he has well deserved, great praise for his skilful con- 
duct of the Bill through its various and varying stages. 
The definite withdrawal of the Private Bill and 
chial Board Bills is an announcement which will not be 


Paro- 
more welcome because it was expected. The most inter- 
esting event of the week was Mr. Gladstone's great 
speech on the Royal Grants on Thursday. To correct 
the disordered imagination of Mr. Storey and to chastise 
the ill-manners of Mr. Labouchere were fitting occupa- 
tions for a Golden Wedding Day. In itself the speech was 
worthy of Mr. Gladstone's best times, and it met with a 
reception from the House such as now-a-days he does not 


often get. 


THanks mainly to Mr. Hunter's ill-timed champion- 
ship of that estimable but narrow-minded philosopher 
Dr. Bain—who, spite of Mr. Hunter, will no more rank 
with Adam Smith than he will with Shakespeare—the 
Universities Bill still drags its slow length along. The 
discussions and divisions on Wednesday over the names of 
individual Commissioners were far from edifying, and con- 
those gentlemen whose 


distinction neither on 


friends were ill-advised enough to attempt to thrust them 


ferred 


upon the Government, nor upon the members who thought 
fit so to waste the time of Parliament. 


Tne news of Lord Hopetoun’s appointment to the 
Governorship of Victoria will breed mixed feelings in his 
countrymen. The pleasure that so popular a Scotsman 
should be chosen to represent the Queen in a Colony 
which Scotsmen have had no small share in making will 
not counterbalance the regret that so patriotic and so 
hard-working a peer should be lost to his country for a 
time. The direct loss that Lord Hopetoun’s absence from 
Scotland will inflict upon the Conservative party must also 
not be overlooked. His Conservatism is of the right 
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type, and the influence that he has gained over his peers 
as well as over his neighbours should do much to make 
Conservatism in Scotland both popular and worthy of 
popularity. The withdrawal of that influence even for a 
short period cannot fail to be matter for regret. 


Tue great Primrose League demonstration held in the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday in honour of the Marchioness 
of Salisbury gave Mr. Balfour an opportunity of saying a 
few pertinent things. None, however, is more worthy of 
being repeated not merely by hypnotics but by every 
person and organ that has the ear of the Unionist party 
than this: ‘If we fail at the next general election the 
failure will be due to us and to our laxity of effort.’ If, 
however (Mr. Balfour went on to say), we are united 
amongst ourselves, if we keep our organisation efficient, 
we cannot doubt that the cause of patriotism and of truth 
and of common sense will prevail. The laxity of Mary- 
lebone was sufficient excuse for Mr. Balfour's warning. 
When will the Unionists of his own East-Lothian listen 
to his voice ? 


Tue House of Lords has sensibly resolved to alter the 
position of the Woolsack, in order that the speeches of the 
members may be audible to the reporters. It is a matter 
of notoriety that even the best efforts of the Second 
Chamber have hitherto been touched with a certain 
imagination. The reporters, unable to hear the speeches, 
have systematically prepared statements of the probable 
views of the speaker, with such words as they caught 
worked in by way of local colour. The supposed passage- 
at-arms between Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery last 
year, for example, is as pleasant a piece of fiction as we 
know. Unfortunately the reportorial efforts have rarely 
been as witty and still more rarely as innocent as this 
one. In some instances they have actually been attended 
with evil results, as when the report of a speech by the 
present Premier went near to spoiling the relations 
between the British Government and Shere Ali. Lord 
Salisbury was right when he attributed the blame of bad 
reporting in the Upper House to the Peers’ arrangements, 
and the House itself acknowledged as much by voting 
the reporters greater tacilities for their work, in disregard 
of the advice of Lord Granville, who contended that the 


sole requisite was to ‘ speak to the gallery.’ 


Tur Naval Manoeuvres have begun well in the main. 
The mobilisation has been rapidly carried out, with no 
recorded hitch. This is capital, and speaks volumes for 
the soundness of the Admiralty’s efforts to improve its 
organisation. At the same time, however, it is not agree- 
able to hear that H.M.S. Rodney opened the ball by set- 
ting the North Goodwin lightship adrift, and that the Els 
has come broadside on to the Newarp. In this latter case, 
it seems, a court of inquiry has decided that the collision 
was due to the surging of the currents, and that the officer 
in command is not responsible. But really the business of 
an officer in command is to know that currents do surge, 
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and to navigate accordingly. There has been too much of 
this sort of thing of late. With the contributions made by 
the Mediterranean Squadron we can now count some half- 
dozen cases of stranding or collision in as many months. 
It always happens, too, that nobody is to blame ; which is 
strange. What would have been done with the certificate 
of a merchant skipper or pilot who came broadside on to 
the Newarp lightship? Something summary, we imagine. 





Mr. Macvean on Monday drew the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to a movement which, under the 
somewhat tremendous title of ‘The Free Trade in Capital 
League,’ is at present being advocated by Mr. A. Egmont 
Hake. Scotsmen, long accustomed to the large and easy 
workings of their own banking system, are scarce aware of 
the financial difficulties that have to be overcome by the 
smaller traders in England, where the banks have only 
recently learned that a large and profitable business can 
be done among the shopkeeping class. The present Bank 
Act to some extent prevents the extension of banking 
facilities in this direction, and might he modified with 
advantage. The issue of £1 notes would also encourage 
the spread of bank agencies in the poorer districts, and 
we expect that the Government will move in this matter 
before long. There is, however, a danger that Mr. Hake, 
by exaggerating the supposed merits of his scheme, may 
alienate the more moderate of his supporters. No human 
ingenuity can make the small trader's credit as good as 
that of larger firms, and though he may be freed from 
paying, as he now frequently does pay, extortionate rates 
for accommodation, he yet cannot be put on the same 
terms as his richer competitor. Mr. Hake seems to think 
that Free Banking would act as a panacea for all our 
social ailments, but the truth is rather that taken in such 
a sense it would prove about as effective as a quack 
medicine warranted to cure all human ills. 


In strange contrast with Mr. Gladstone’s Golden Wed- 
ding is the fickleness of every constituency which he 
has represented. Constituency after constituency has 
inflated itself with pride because he consented to sit for it, 
and constituency after constituency has changed its mind 
regarding him. With the exception of Bernal Osborne, 
never was a man so frequently off with the old constitu- 
ency and on with the new; and in every case divorce 
followed marriage as certainly as burial follows death. 
While Mr. Gladstone’s domestic life has been a model for 
his party, he has severed his connection with all the politi- 
cal ideas to which he clung for a season as tightly as a 
barnacle ; what he at one time denounced as virtues have 
become vices, and ,the vices are virtues; the men he 
extolled are the men he denounces, the men he de- 
nounced he extols. Strangest divorce of all is from his 
old self, for the man he was at thirty, forty, sixty would 
not shake hands with the man he is to-day, and the man 
of to-day points the finger of reproof at the man of yester- 
day. Were it not for his home-life, he might wake up 
some day and deny his identity. His wife is the only 
proof that he is William Ewart Gladstone. Let no one, 
then, grudge him his Golden Wedding. 

Mr. JosepH Arcu must have conveyed his epistolary 
style from Ancient Pistol. One seems to detect that 
worthy’s influence in Mr. Arch’s reply to Sir H. Selwin- 
Ibbetson’s courteously worded suggestion that he might 
be allowed to bear the expense of submitting the ac- 
counts of the Union to an independent auditor, in order to 
remove doubts that have arisen in the minds of the Essex 
labourers as to the way in which its affairs are managed. 
‘Art thou a gentleman? What is thy name? Discuss!’ 
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His manner of removing suspicion and affording informa- 
tion to his correspondent is characteristic. He assumes 
that because there is a desire to assist the Union in setting 
itself right with its clients and the public, and to dissipate 
rumours that must be presumed to wrong himself and _ his 
fellow managers, he is being roundly accused of ‘ secret 
and dishonest’ acts.’ Why should he suppose anything of 
the kind ; or think it necessary to ‘fer, and firk, and 
ferret ’ Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson for what seems a necessary 
proposal, made in a polite way for a kindly purpose ? 

Lorp Loruian, by the appointment of Mr. Bradley to 
the Chair of English Literature in Glasgow, has given a 
new instance of his desire to discharge the responsibili- 
ties of office with absolute impartiality. Mr. Bradley is 
a Radical, but otherwise his qualifications are admirable. 
A distinguished graduate of Oxford ; a former Fellow of 
Balliol ; a writer not voluminous, but scholarly and exact ; 
a teacher whose success at Liverpool has been such that 
his removal is regarded as a blow to that College, Pro- 
fessor Bradley will be sure of a welcome from his colleagues 
and students in Glasgow. It is no longer a secret that 
Lord Lothian did, as The Scots Observer ventured to advise, 
offer the chair to Mr. Andrew Lang, who, however, was com- 
pelled to decline its onerous duties on the score of health. 
Mr. Bradley is not a Scotsman, but that is his misfortune 
and not his fault ; and, though not so young as the brilliant 
scholar who is to succeed Professor Jebb, he is young enough 
to undergo the perils of transplanting without danger. 


Tue rival ‘ Workers’ Congresses, the Possibilist and the 
Marxist (how many of its members have read Karl Marx’s 
‘wheelbarrow full of unfinished boors’?), have wound up 
characteristically : the Possibilists, after solemnly declar- 
ing they had nothing to do with politics, by listening to 
the passionate eloquence of Mrs. Annie Besant as she gave 
the brave and irrepressible Général a denunciatory puff ; 
the Marxists by a smart little fight with an Italian thinker 
who considered the proceedings not in order. Then there 
were a dance,a procession, more speeches, and finally cheers 
for the Commune, the International, and Anarchy. Of 
the two bodies the Marxists gave the greater sport. 
The Possibilists confined themselves to voting for the 
common fads. The other friends of the people were in 
favour of general smash. Besides, think of the joy of 
hearing Mr. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., say that British 
workmen are good for nothing, ‘so degraded are they 
by the pipe, the Bible, beer, and admiration for the 
upper classes.’ How candid is this friend of the work 
men, and how flattered his clients should feel! 

Tue Belgian Chamber of Representatives are finding 
ten millions of frances to set afoot the Congo Railway. 
That sum will not go far towards building the line ; but it 
may encourage capitalists to furnish the necessary funds. 
A large steamer has recently ascended to the point 
marked for the starting-place of the railway. There can 
be little doubt as to the feasibility of the scheme, and 
as little of its immense importance for opening up and 
developing the Congo basin. Whether to begin with 
it will yield a dividend is another thing. King Leopold 
and his people have already paid handsomely for their 
African white elephant, the Congo State; but if any 
good is to come to commerce and humanity from the out- 
lay, it will be by establishing a regular and easy means 
of access between the coast and the sea. 


‘Keep your eye on Belgrade’ is good advice to the 
watchers of the Eastern Question. When an explosion in 
the Balkan States is prepared for, the fuse is generally 
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applied to the train through Servia. Russian intrigue has 
been specially busy in the little kingdom since Milan’s 
abdication. Important events may be toward. A minority 
and a regency are the Czar’s opportunity if he is brooding 
on anything. A Vienna story states that Austria is medi- 
tating the restoration of Milan. But that is worth atten- 
tion only as indicating the growing uneasiness and tension 
in the East. Milan would be of use to nobody in a time 
of stress. He is a broken reed. 


Tue Sultan at this moment would probably be glad to 
hand over Crete (for a consideration) as he has handed 
over Cyprus, to the administrative care of some benevo- 
lent Christian Power. First and last, the island has been 
a grievous source of trouble and anxiety to the holders 
of the Caliphate. At present it is a perfect hotbed of 
partisan feeling, in which the old religious feuds of Chris- 
tian gnd Mussulman have been almost put out of sight. 
Being in full possession of the blessings ot Home Rule, 
the Cretans are quarrelling furiously over the spoils of 
office ; and the party that has not been successful in 
seizing them is ready to rise in insurrection and fling the 
island into the lap of Greece. Athens is not ready for the 
gift ; and Constantinople, having found that the labours of 
a Special Commissioner have only made matters worse, has 
recalled him, and sent out a military force in his place. 
And now it appears that what is wanted by the Cretans 
generally is an English protectorate. 

Tue worship of Ibsen received a severe shock in its own 
temple last week. Even the thick-and-thin supporters of 
the Norwegian reformer could scarcely harden themselves 
to the tedium of Pillars of Society, which was given one 
afternoon at the Opera Comique. And yet this drama of 
modern life contains theses enough to stimulate the most 
thoughtful for a month. The pitiable ruin of sham 
respectability might well afford a dramatist the motive 
for an excellent play. But Ibsen, greatly contemning art, 
has sacrificed everything to the demands of his thesis. 
There is much sound sense and intelligent morality in 7’he 
Pillars of Society. To listen to the interesting questions 
of conduct which are raised in the wearisome course of 
four acts was like assisting at a recitation of that monu- 
ment of moral casuistry, the De Officus. But one likes 
one’s drama neat, and subtlety of intellect is a bad sub- 
stitute for healthy, full-blooded emotion. With the 
thesis itself we have no quarrel. We only ask that it 
shall always be subservient to the convention of dramatic 
art. The rules of the game have not been framed in the 
spirit of idle narrow-mindedness. And until Ibsen can 
find a convention which convinces us of its rightness 
we are content to hold by the traditions of Sophocles, 
Moliére, and Shakespeare. Nature is not art, nor the 
pulpit the play-house, and the cold reception of The Pillars 
of Society proves that even Ibsenites are dimly conscious 
of these truths. 
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THE EGYPTIAN TROUBLE. 


is is true, perhaps, that after refusing consent 

to the Egyptian Conversion Scheme, the French 
Government darkly hinted that a second application 
might be rewarded with more favourable results ; and 
true that when it was again approached that Govern- 
ment promptly and curtly responded with another 
‘no. ‘They who report the story explain its dénoue- 
ment by the quality which in the United States is 
called ‘cussedness’; but if there be any truth in the 
tale at all, for ‘ cussedness’ we may safely as well as 
more politely read ‘ calculation.’ 

When the consent of the French Government to the 
conversion plan was first applied for, there were no fears 
of an Arab incursion from the South. When it was 
refused some inklings of the advance may possibly have 
found their way to Paris, but the agents of the French 
Government had delivered a definite answer to Riaz 
Pasha and Lord Salisbury before the Dervish raid was 
reported as in any degree serious. But not then, and 
not, perhaps, till after Riaz had been half invited to 
knock at the doors of the Elysée again, did the Senoussi 
incursion look as if it might involve Egypt and England 
in grave trouble. Now if it wears that appearance to 
our own vision, much more is it likely to do so to the 
envious and hostile eyes of the French; who would re- 
joice, not as bondholders perhaps, but as Frenchmen and 
politicians, to see England struggling with any amount 
of difficulty in Egypt; since she is there alone, and 
resolved to do without the advantages of a French 
partnership. Of course the difficulty is in some measure 
increased by the collapse of the Conversion Scheme. 
Had that plan been carried out, £160,000 a year would 
have been saved to the Egyptian Treasury, which there- 
fore would have been all the better able to bear the 
cost of repelling the fanatic horde that swarms towards 
Assouan. Now for this expense England must be 
ultimately responsible. Some direct expense must be 
hers in any case, and the greater it must be, of course, 
as the Dervish attack becomes more formidable and pro- 
longed. But it is well seen that even for what naturally 
and righteously falls on the Egyptian Treasury, England 
must be responsible in the end. We may put whatever 
face we please on the matter ; but in point of fact we 
have taken charge of Egypt. We have done so by the 
exclusion not only of the French but of the Turkish and 
every other control over the Government of the country. 
One of the most clearly acknowledged reasons for guiding 
the Egyptian Government is care for its finance ; and if 
its finance should suffer very much from the Arab 
incursion—so much, for instance, that the interests of 
French bondholders are damaged—we shall certainly 
hear that we must bear the responsibility for a con- 
trol so exclusive that no other Power had a voice in 
the policy that made the incursion possible and 
even easy. Whatever has been done in the Soudan, 
whatever has been left undone there or elsewhere for 
the protection of Egypt against a known danger, was 
determined from Downing Street, to the rejection of all 
counsel and all assistance from other Powers, including 
the Sovereign Power at Constantinople ; and therefore 
we must take the consequences of the responsibility we 
insisted on assuming. ‘That is how the matter will be 
argued in France, should the repulsion of Wad-El- 
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N’Jumi’s fanatics prove a long and costly business, as 
possibly it may ; and since Egyptian bonds have been 
a favourite investment in Germany for some time past, 
so also may the question be regarded in Berlin. For the 
moment, howev er, we are dealing: with France ; and what 
remains to be said is that the Government of that coun- 
try may hopefully see in this raid from beyond the 
abandoned frontiers of Upper Egypt the beginnings of 
grave troubles for England: troubles so serious ‘that 
they may compel her to give up sole control and exclu- 
sive responsibility in the Nile Delta, and therefore not 
to be lightened by French consent to the relief of the 
Egyptian Treasury. 

Whether we are right or wrong in attributing these 
calculations to M. Carnot’s Ministers, they are obviously 
not without significance or concern for ourselves. The 
Dervish incursion may turn out to be less formidable 
even than it appears to most British observers of 
the movement near the scene of action. But it is 
obviously no trifle, according to the meanest estimate 
of its forces and the impulse that drives it on. Wad- 
El-N'Jumi’s men may have much difficulty in get- 
ting meat and drink enough for subsistence, and we 
know that such movements as these have often been 
made in desperate indifference to mischance of that 
character. But if the Dervish commissariat—it does 
not demand much—is supplied with only a tolerable 
insufficiency, it is plain that we may have a vast deal 
of trouble in destroying or beating them back. They 
are numerous already ; ; on two occasions we have heard 
of reinforcements on the way to the main body; more 
yet may be on the march; it is reported that some of 
them carry rifles; and it is pretty certain that they are 
animated by a religious enthusiasm that puts courage 
and endurance to their highest strain. Moreover, what- 
ever hardships they may have had to endure in coming 
on they know lie behind them, and will be worse in 
straggling back. It is not necessary, however, to draw 
out these points. Everybody sees that to go into the 
desert and tackle seven or eight thousand men of this 
sort in the month of August, and to beat them convin- 
cingly, may be a tough job; while if they are not 
beaten convincingly we must look for a more vigorous 
repetition of the attack at no distant period. Some, 
indeed, who are not commonly given to the gloomy view 
of things regard a persistent attempt to over-run 
Lower Egypt as most likely; supporting their 
anticipations by reference to all that is known of 
the history, character, and achievements of Senoussi 
and his followers. Not much, however, is known, 
though rumour tells wonderful things of the mili- 
tant propaganda established at Kairwan by the 
famous Sheik and its extraordinary successes in the 
field; and before we adopt the fears excited by the 
appearance of a Senoussi force on the borders of Lower 
Egypt, we may safely await the onset in which that 
force will be routed. We may then learn, however, 
that the defeat is not final, though it may be terribly 
severe. Much more will be ‘ten of this movement 
after we have come in contact with it; and since there 
is no unlikelihood in the prophecy that we shall find 
it very strong and desperately insistent, time will 
not be thrown away in considering already what our 
position will be in that case, and w hat the wiser course to 
take. So far as may be discerned at present, there will be 
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a great deal going on in the world before very long ; 
and this probability adds to the need of well-prepared 
counsels as to our future in Egypt. These counsels, if 
any wisdom enters into them at all, must be based on 
a recognition of the absurdity of one common notion ; 

which is that by simply sitting still, by refraining frown 
all interference and all action abroad, we shall be able 
to continue our prosperity in peace. It was always a 
ridiculous notion, and it never looked more foolish than 
it looks to-day. As to Egypt, either we mean to keep 
it though we have to fight for it, or we propose to give 
it up as soon as our position as a semi-protective 
tenant in the country is contested by an armed force 
which cannot be repelled without great exertion and 
great loss. Not that we need go far for assistance 


in that event, if the enemy happens to be a horde of 


fanatical Mohammedan Arabs. Supposing that the 
Senoussi descent should prove as troublesome as' some 
apprehend, a great part of its danger will lie in its 
Mihacnnniesien and _ its enctilcleis « ; for they would 
not only sustain expectation in the marauders, but 
would act upon the native populations in a way that 
would arouse sympathy, and perchance suggest insurrec- 
tion, For that particular danger there would be only 
one sure remedy: namely, calling in the authority (and 
the troops too, perhaps) of the Sultan. That, of course, 
has been thought of before. It was thought of when 
so many of our men were engaged against the Madhi, 
and afterwards. ‘Then the suggestion of arrangement 
with the Sultan revealed all sorts of difficulties ; but it 
is one of the things that will have to be reconsidered 
if the operations of Wad-El-N’Jumi should really look 
like the beginning of lasting trouble. 

Meanwhile, there should be no mistake as to what 
our position in Egypt actually is. The various dis- 
guises we have chosen to throw over it do not conceal 
the fact that we did not go into Egypt to be turned 
out of it; nor to hand it over to any other European 
Power; neither, without a struggle, to permit its 
devastation by wild Arab hordes fired with the religi- 
ous enthusiasm that sanctifies massacre and burning. 
And whatever we do now must be accommodated to 
that consideration, unless we prefer to sign a deed 
self-effacement. 


A WARM AND WILFUL THING. 


FYNHE enterprising lady who has diverted so many 

_ generations of Critics, now devotes herself to 
instructing them. Ouida is among the critics of fiction, 
and who can say that Ouida is one of the persons * who 
have failed’? Nobody, we sincerely trust, and above 
all, not officers in militia regiments and the young 
ladies into whose windows Mr. Henry Foker used to 
cast the eye of friendly curiosity. ‘The dresses of her 
heroines, the manners of her heroes, have made Ouida, 
most justly, the joy of mantua makers and military 
and sporting gents. It does not, perhaps, follow that 
we should listen to her when she criticises her contem- 
poraries in the graceful modern fashion—contemporaries 
who are never likely to say a word about her. But we do 
listen, and are instructed. Ouida thinks that modern 
Knglish fiction has been emasculated, and this (as indeed 
might be expected) *has had deplorable results.” No more 
crowning of tawny heroes with Roses dipped in Burgundy, 
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no more shooting grouse with Enfield rifles! ‘The 
hero of an emasculated literature cannot live up to 
these old virile creations of Ouida’s genius. And 
what a blessing it is that when people use the word 
‘virile’ we always know that they are going to talk 
as it were foolishness, and even the kind of unwisdom 
which they are going to talk. Do Scott and Fielding 
ever use the word * virile’ ? and are they not masculine 
enough for Ouida ? 

‘Want of style, ‘ignorance of the world, ‘ puritan- 
ism, and ‘ hypocrisy’ are the defects of English writers. 
Nobody, perhaps, will venture to dispute about style 
with Ouida. We are not pyramidal, flamboyant, cata- 
clysmal enough for this combat. 
the stvle of Ouida admire also that of Mr. John Robert- 
There is an 


Let him who loves 


son, and other students of fictive art. 
ignorance which is invincible ; the Church recognises it, 
and the Gods contend with it unvictorious. 

The unlucky romancers on whom the critical Ouida 
falls are Mr. William Black, and, of course, the usual 
Mr. Black has 


made a hero ‘continue calmly to correspond, Ouida 


whipping-boy of fiction, Mr. Haggard. 


says, with a heroine after marrying her at a Registrar's 
Office. 
tion, producing, indeed, the malady known to Ouida 
and to science as ‘ invertebrate placidity.. The French 
and Italians would not stand it for a moment, she says, 
and, judging from a little work called PEnfer des Gens 
de Lettres, and the punishment therein allotted to 
Then the 


Haggard—that emasculated author— 


Here be the ‘ deplorable results’ of * emascula- 


George Sand, perhaps Ouida is right. 
unlucky Mr. 
makes somebody marry an African Princess with the 
English marriage service in a heathen temple. 
Well, what does Ouida want ? 


trar’s office in Zuvendis, where, if fond memory does 


There was no regis- 
not beguile us, the ceremony was performed. How are 
people to be married so as to please Ouida and legiti- 
Will the Amahaggar 
dodge of merely kissing each other in public do # 
Ouida thinks M. Pierre Lotis Mariage de Loti sets a 
better example. ‘The hero lives quite unmarried, unless 
by the Gandharva rite, with a little island girl and 


matise their offspring, if any ? 


leaves her to die of brandy and dissipation. 
who thinks that 
ding the queen of a civilised race, any one who 


Any one 
arrangement equivalent to wed- 


admires the moral that adorns the tale, is welcome 
to share Quida’s opinion. Pierre Loti has ‘a marvellous 
insight into the untrammelled female nature, and 
no doubt he writes very pretty pessimism about 
his ‘Tahitian girl, his Japanese Mousmi, and the 
other venal beauties from whom he has sailed away. 
‘In barbaric wilds’ Ouida thinks that ‘ Nature might 
have her own way, that is do without marriage and 
be jolly. Perhaps if Mr. Haggard’s hero had run away 
from his Zuvendian queen, and if that unamiable lady 
had taken to brandy, Ouida would have admitted that 
‘nature, especially ‘untrammelled female nature, did 
have her way in Central Africa. But all natures do 
not run straight to infidelity and rum.‘ Passion,’ says 
Ouida, ‘is a warm and wilful thing, and will not fit 
easily into the cramped clothing of the prude and the 
preacher. In the clothing of Ouida’s style the warm and 
wilful thing has had her fling, we presume, but it is not 
every reader who cares for the flings of things that are 
warm and wilful. Ouida is very contemptuous of the 
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middle classes. Now is this kind? is it even grateful ? 


Who were the sweet enthusiasts that read Ouida of 


old? Who were they, and where are they? Does 
Ouida suppose that she is the favourite author of 
Countesses? Her ideas are inscrutable, her sense of 
humour deliciously deficient ; but we can forgive her a 
great deal for that great saying, ‘ Passion is a warm and 
wilful Thing.’ 


‘Of Passion, said the Novelist, 
‘I hear the Critics prose, 
But what they mean by it I’m blessed 
If any mortal knows.’ 
He paused, and heard sweet Ouida sing 
‘She is a warm and wilful Thing. 
She wreathes her brow with roses red, 
These are her only wear ; 
She puts all characters to bed, 
And goes and joins them there ; 
In fact, she always has her fling, 


She is a warm and wilful Thing ! 


THE NEW JEREMY DIDDLER. 
\ R. SCHNADHORST and his talented company 


may be congratulated on the success of last 
Saturday’s performance. The piece, it is true, was only 
a new version of the old farce of Raising the Wind ; but 
it was well cast, it had been carefully rehearsed, it was 
played with spirit always, and now and then with an 
appearance of conviction ; and although the audience 
was plainly a great deal less select than the enterprising 
manager would naturally have desired to bring to- 
gether, they made up in unanimity what they lacked 
in distinction, and so far as obedience and the capa- 
city of applause were concerned left nothing to be 
desired. Indeed so irrelevant were the speeches and 
so anxious to be pleased the ardent yet undiscriminat- 
ing spirits in the stalls, that (as was said) the affair 
suggested a Socialistic premiére, with Ibsen * up” and 
Mr. Archer getting his heart-strings in order against 
To treat of individual 
personations with the particularity which they de- 


the entrance of the Thesis. 


serve is here impossible. It may be remarked, how- 
ever,’ that Bailie Walcot’s First Citizen was dis- 
tinguished not only by genuine breadth of style and 
unction of delivery but by a Gladstonian accent 
which could scarce have been surpassed, while his 
delivery of the celebrated Blessing was one of the hits 
Mr. M‘Ewan as the amateur Histori- 
cal Lecturer was amusingly ponderous and informa- 


of the evening. 


tive; Mr. Robert Wallace gave a highly meritorious 
rendition of the part of a humourous but faithful 
footman; Lord Aberdeen as the light comedy lead 
was fluent and vapid and inoffensive as to the manner 
born; Messrs. Childers, Justin M‘Carthy, and Herbert 
Gladstone were sufficient in various minor roles. It must 
be avowed, however, that Mr. Parnell’s Jeremy Diddler 
Was in some ways a disappointment. Mr. Parnell’s gifts 
are such as fit him—as he himself has hitherto appeared 
to believe—rather for melodrama than farce. It was 
feared that his memory would once more play him false ; 
but he was letter-perfect, and his delivery of the engag- 
ing fictions included in his part—the defiance of * Judge’ 
Hannen, the description of the late Dr. Maguire, the 
allusions to the I.[.P.L.. the romantic statement about 
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the League Books, the Irish Protestants’ assertion, the 
vindication of the rights of a majority of one, the 
‘old adage” reference, the declaration of the ‘ consti- 
tutional’ sentiments of the Irish American, and all the 
rest of them—was certainly marked by an appropriate 
and unimpassioned volubility. But his impudence sat 
heavy on him, and his jauntiness was too obviously an 
effort of artifice. He reached his highest point in his 
utterance of the well-known ‘I prefer to keep my head 
for better work than coming into contact with a 


policeman’s musket, which he gave with an accent of 


sincerity that fairly brought down the house. But on 
the whole his acting suffered from a lack of both 
energy and conviction ; and it was felt that from the 
art point of view the impersonation was far inferior 
to some recent efforts with which this meritorious 
comedian has enhanced his London reputation. 

There is little to say in praise of the piece itself. It 
is understood to be the work of several hands, and to 
have been written with a purpose that is more or less 
didactic and polemical ; and that of its kind it is a 
good enough acting play may readily be admitted. But 
that it will produce a moral or intellectual effect on any 
but a friendly audience, is very doubtful indeed. Mr. 
Gladstone (who was un: woidably absent from the repre- 
sentation) thinks, it is true, that the hero is not only 
not a disreputable character, as in the old version he 
unquestionably was, but ‘a conservative and restorative 
force’; Lord Granville (who was also detained in London) 
would like * to have shared in a mark of public respect’ 
to such a cause; it would have given Lord Ripon (who 
was likewise unable to attend) ‘ great pleasure to have 
taken part in the proceedings on so interesting an occa- 
sion’; while Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Brgadalbane, 
Lord Compton, Lord Rosebery, Sir Charles Russell, 
and Messrs. Sexton, 'T. P. O'Connor, William O’Brien, 
and other eminent authorities (who all expressed their 
regret at having to be somewhere else) are known to 
regard the thing with considerable complacency. But 
with due etcmnee to this galaxy of genius, the work 
has but to be considered with impartial eye to be found 
altogether wanting in the principle of life. Its design 
appears to be twofold. It aims at (1) discrediting the 
reputation of the English Bench, and (2) at whitewash- 
ing the personnel of the Irish Revolutionary movement ; 
and there with the distinguished critics whose names are 
cited above are obviously in complete sympathy. But 
there isa point at which culture becomes immoral ; 
and it is tolerably certain that for the great majority 
of the public (whose claims to attention and obedience 
were triumphantly vindicated in the course of this very 
performance) these theses are both impossible. In other 
words (to run the metaphor no further), the electorate 
is by no means so gullible as certain of its would-be 
leaders affect to believe. As well as Mr. Parnell, and 
better than Mr. Gladstone, it knows that deliberatcly 
to seek to degrade an institution which is not only a 
pillar of the Empire but a buttress of civilisation itself, 
is bad politics and worse citizenship ; and it is fully 
aware that Mr. Parnell’s retreat from the Commission, 
his vapourings against the ILL.P.L., and his gallaat 
bearing (at a distance) towards ‘ Judge’ Hannen, are 
—like his acceptance of the wretched honours which 
Bailie Walcot and his comrades in obsequiousness were 
able to confer, and like the achievements in scurrility 
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of his precious lieutenants —designed in anticipation 
of an adverse judgment, and to minimise the effect of 
what he cannot choose but feel to be an irremediable 
defeat. It is as little likely to be deluded or seduced by 
such a piece of swaggering immorality in action as it is 
to be persuaded by yori a series of impudent misstate- 

ments as that of last Saturday into a belief in Mr. 

Parnell’s sudden conversion to the practice of veracity. 
It has a better memory, and therewith a keener interest 
in facts, than most of those who would beguile it, 
and placed between Mr. Parnell’s protestations on the 
one hand and the proceedings of ‘Camp 20° on the 
other, it has no difficulty in making up its mind as to 
which means something and which means nothing. It 
is able to perceive the full significance of Mr. Balfour's 
deduction—that, as Mr. Parnell declares his mind to be 
unchanged, it follows that the convert is inevitably 
Mr. Gladstone, and that, if the latter have his way 
what it is called upon to sanction is that policy of 
plunder and revenge whose champions he not so long ago 
was moved to put outside the law. And to suppose that 
it approves of this apostasy from statesmanship and is 
prepared to countenance this prolonged offence against 
the national tradition and the national will were to 
hold its integrity as cheap and its reasoning faculty as 
inconsiderable as, to judge from his discourses of Satur- 
day, the New Burgess holds the intelligence of his 
latest batch of official admirers. 

There is therefore no earthly reason why the Sepa- 
ratists should not have enjoyed this carnival of a week 
ago. It was designed in desperation and done in 
impudence, and it was no more representative of the 
views of Edinburgh than Sir William Harcourt, at 
Hereford or elsewhere, is representative of anybody save 
Sir William Harcourt. It showed that Mr. Schnadhorst 
has, and keeps, the whip-hand of a certain number of 
nobodies ; that Mr. Parnell thinks no fabrication too 
flimsy and no point of view too preposterous for his 
Edinburgh lieges ; that Mr. M‘Ewan has novel views 
of history, and that Messrs. Childers and Buchanan 
are not well enough read—or are well enough trained 
as party hacks—to let them go unquestioned ; that, 
having a party end in view, Mr. Gladstone no more 
boggles at the dishonouring of the British Bench than at 
the disintegration of the British Empire; that, to put 
it shortly, the Separatist Voter is known and recognised 
by everybody, from his chiefs downwards, for a person 
whose heart is in the right place, but whose intellectuals 
are (God be praised !) not nearly so blunt as they should 
be. What it does not prove is that Mr. Goschen is a 
failure at the Exchequer; that Mr. Smith has led 
the Commons dishonestly and ill; that Britain is 
(thanks to Lord $ Salisbury) the laughing-stock of the 
world ; that in the Second Chamber Mr. Gladstone is 
not for all practical purposes so far discredited and so 
completely discrowned that he has practically no follow - 
ing at all; that in the so-called Liberal Party the one 
thing solid is not the Irish vote; that the Land League 
has not been smashed to atoms, and the Australian tour 
of Mr. Dillon and his friends is not a dead failure, and 
the Tenants’ League is not an effort of despair; that 
the work of the Commission is in vain; that Mr. 
Balfour has forgotten how to govern, and the men 
who murdered Cronin how to inform. And while these 
things are true, no good Unionist need despair. 
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THE MAXIMS OF CARNEGIE, 

HE way of a ship to windward, so John Clerk of 
Eldin thought, was a subject of curious  in- 
quiry. If he had lived now he might have added, 
‘but not so curious as the way of a politician who is 
driving to leeward... When popularity begins to go, 
and rivals come up, when big bullying voices begin to 
shout ‘accept this one or that other or be ——’ what 
can the poor man do? 
props to stay him up withal, and painfully smiling in 
a deferential manner courts the gallery by cringing 


He eagerly casts about for 


yraise Of the new acceptable performer. Take case : 
in Cornwall Mr, Gladstone, while vainly endeavouring 
to interest an audience in himself, was greeted with 
After faint demur he took 


orders, and praised the local buffoon most plentifully. 


screams of * Conyb are !? 


Now apparently he has learnt his lesson well, and sees 
the need of following the army he commands without 
waiting for hints. | He looks abroad for opportunities 
of keeping himself before the public by the side of 
well-graced quacks. Citizen Carnegie supplies him with 
one in the shape of an article in 7’he North American 
Review. 


series of strategic movements. 


Briskly seizing it Mr. Gladstone executes a 
He asks Mr. Lloyd 
Bryce to consent to puff his magazine by agreeing to 


the reproduction of the article in The Pall Mail 


Gazette. ‘To The Pall Mall Gazette he offers puff 
and copy. ‘They agree; and he who had been the 


colleague of Wellington, Peel, and Palmerston scrambles 
on to the shoulders of Citizen Carnegie. There he sits ; 
reminding admirers of the Citizen that he is still alive 
and still anxious for votes. 

We will not deny that the article was in some sort 
worth reprinting—in The Pall Mall Gazette ; for in 
‘gospel of wealth” is a fairly good 


It is the speciality of 


truth this same 
specimen of a common species. 
this generation, says M. J.-J. Weiss, that it is always 
discovering the Mediterranean. ‘The Citizen's article 
only contains another discovery of that not unknown 
After much thought Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie has arrived at what he probably believes to 


sheet of water. 
be a quite new and original idea, which he states in the 
following new and original manner: * This, then, is held 
to be the duty of the man of wealth: first, to set an 
example of modest, unostentatious living, shunning 
display or extravagance ; to provide moderately for the 
legitimate wants of those dependent upon him; and, 
after doing so, to consider all surplus revenue which 
comes to him simply as trust funds which he is called 
upon to administer, and strictly bound as a matter of 
duty to administer, in the manner which in his judg- 
ment is best calculated to produce the most beneficial 
results for the community: the man of wealth thus 
becoming the mere agent and trustee for his poorer 
brethren, bringing to their service his superior wis- 
dom, experience, and ability to administer, doing 
for them better than they would or could do for 
themselves... How original! It is doubtless news 
to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, but really this sort of 
thing has been said—and infinitely better said—by 
many heathens, many Mohammedans, very many Chris- 
tian preachers, for the last two thousand years and 
It is as old as the hills. ‘The Citizen is not a 
whit more original when he argues for graduated death 
duties, or maintains that the State should take one-half 


more, 
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of all great fortunes on the death of the owners. Least 
of all is he original in the very commonplace muddle 
of head which is conspicuous all through his article. 
He thinks that men can be at once free to do as they 
like with their own, and bound to do certain specified 
things with it. He believes that men would still accu- 
mulate if they had the certainty that their accumulations 
would be swept away by the State. He is of opinion 
—having private reasons of his own for desiring that it 
may be so—that the State having once entered on the 
primrose path of confiscation would stop just where he 
finds stopping convenient. All this is as common as 
the commonplace. And so is the trick of posing as a 
If Citizen 
Carnegie wishes these ideas of his to prevail, he has an 
easy way of furthering them. 
observation as old as his own platitudes, and much 
truer. It is that example teaches more effectually than 
precept. Let him invest his money in useful institutions, 
and spend the rest of his years on a modest competence. 


liberal-minded person at no cost to yourself. 


There is a piece of 


This would persuade more disciples than articles in The 
North American Review, or even than tours in the land 
of his birth, in which advertisement by means of im- 
pudence to his betters alternates with advertisement by 
doles to the flunkies of Radicalism. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks 
solemn introduction to the British people is, as one 
might expect, full of the flimsy gabble which passes 
current in the United States as historical. ‘In former 
days’ (i.e. ‘within the last few hundred years’) there 


The article which worth a 


was little difference between the dwelling, dress, 
food, and environments of the chief and those of 
The Indians are to-day where civi- 
lised may then was. Was he civilised when he was 
there?” Are the Indians civilised to-day? Do the last 
few centuries include the times in which Windsor Castle 
was built, and Coucy, and the Alhambra ? Did all the 


retainers of the King-Maker wear cloth of gold and fur, 


his retainers. 


jewels and inlaid steel? Were the French jacqueries, 
the German peasant-wars, proofs that the chief and 
Did Mr. Car- 
negie ever hear of the trading nobles of Venice, the 
banking nobles of Florence, of Jacques Coeur, of 
the Fuggers, or the De la Poles? It is idle to 
ask. One knows what intelligence of answer could 
be expected from a person who tells you that the 
‘landlord* (of to-day) ‘has books and pictures rarer 
and appointments more artistic than the King could 
then obtain.” Boundless pigs and corn and Wall Street 


his retainers lived much the same life ? 


operations are great, no doubt, but they do not teach 
everything. Even an American must know more than 
this if he wishes to avoid looking silly when he talks of 
past centuries. If Mr. Carnegie will inquire a little 
further —which we do not expect he will do—he will 
find that there is no artistic appointment about any 
modern landlord which if it escapes being hideously 
ugly does not do so by being a slavish imitation of 
models ‘the King could then obtain, and smaller men 
than he. And even the imitation does not always 
escape ugliness, for alas! old things of beauty are so 
much more difficult to reproduce than old platitudes, 
old types of the pushing chattering quack! Even an 
uneducated emigrant to the United States can give us 
them easily—and get patted on the back for it by 
decadent statesmen in need of recruits. 
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FROM ONE WHO ADMIRES ALL THREF. 
() Rosertr Brownrnc these are lines to blot : 


Old Fitz's phrase had done her less despite 
Than these vile words that seek to set him right. 
She, living, would have warned you ‘ write them not.’ 
She, dead, warned double ; but your blood grown hot 
Doom’d your dull'd ear her distant voice to slight, 
Her radiant face took shadow at the sight. 
Her poet spitting in a dead man’s face ! 
Down on your knees, if half your love be true, 
And contrite beg re-consecr: iting grace. 


' 


Him she had pardon’ d: may she pardon you ! 


THE LAST WIMBLEDON. 


YCOTLAND has no reason to be disappointed 
b with her share of success in the National Rifle 
Association contests this year. And it is satisfac- 
tory to think that the close of this historic shooting 
ground has been marked by a. satisfactory ‘ flare 
up’ so far as we are concerned. Rumours, it is 
true, have been rife that Glen Albyn’s wooded banks 
will for another year vet echo to the ping of bullets. 
But these are merely the dying efforts of despairing re- 
monstrance against the inexorable order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The fate of Wimbledon is absolutely 
determined. Engineers have already been placed at the 
disposal of the Executive of the Association to prepare 
Birley for the next meeting, and the contracts with the 
railway company are signed and sealed. Instead, there- 
fore, of lamenting that the past pages of the history of 
Volunteer shooting have been ded and fixed together 
with the most concentrated solution of official paste, 
let us look forward to making the best of the new state 
of things which must befall the rifleman whether he 
complains or not. 

Birley, as it is now called (for the original name of 
Cowshot was too ill-omened to be retained), will, as an 
actual shooting site, probably be very nearly as good 
as Wimbledon. When the extension of the railway 
has been made, as it will be before the next meeting, 
the time required for the journey from London will 
be but little in excess of that now frittered away in 
tenth-rate cabs up Putney Hill. 
pected to be about the same. 


And the price is ex- 
We are warned that 
there may under certain atmospheric conditions be 
serious dust-storms from the sandy heath-covered ground 
in the neighbourhood ; and also that a so-called mirage 
(which is really air rising rarefied by contact with 
heated ground, and so of a different density from the 
normal atmosphere) will be specially inimical to accurate 
aim. As mere conditions of shooting there can be no 
complaint made as to these possible drawbacks, for they 
resemble in a slight degree the interferences with 
accuracy which would occur in actual war. But, 
even if they have not been exaggerated, they will inter- 
fere seriously with fairness; a dust-storm, for instance, 
rising for half-an-hour might destroy the chances 
of a man who was far ahead of his fellows. Every- 
one must, no doubt, take his chance of good or bad 
luck in atmospheric conditions. But it is undoubtedly 
an element in the considerations which govern the 
selection of a good rifle range, to avoid as many 
variations as possible. 
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But, putting this question aside, as decided for better 
or worse, it is of some importance to consider whether 
the opportunity for a change of site might not be made 
available for an improvement in organisation. The 
action of the Council has been paralysed of recent 
years by the certainty of almost immediate change. 
No man will re-decorate a house when it is sche- 
duled as within the limits of deviation of a new 
railway line. ‘The organisation of the N.R. A. 
has been under its present circumstances carried to 
almost complete administrative perfection. It is like a 
Chinese puzzle, fitted together in such a way that there 
is barely room for change without reconstruction. But 
there have been many thoughtful Volunteers who have 
looked forward to the solution of the site problem as 
an opportunity for reconstruction, and these have in 
some cases been actually engaged in the administration 
itself. The various points involved are of too technical 
a nature to be described here. But it is well under- 
stood that the Council have under consideration a com- 
plete reforming of the order of prizes. In any case this 
will be to some extent necessary from the alterations in 
the relative position of the new targets, firing-points, 
and executive buildings. 

There are on the general question two absolutely 
opposed views, which however are, strangely enough, 
based on the same objections to the present system. 
The objection is that the N.R.A. is now neither civil 
nor military. Some want to pull to the military side, 
some to the civil. But, curiously, all wish to pull 
in their own direction on military grounds. The mili- 
tary side wish to make the Meeting an absolutely formal 
series of parades of men in uniform, taken by author- 
ised officers to the various firing-points after careful 
inspection of dress, arms, and accoutrements. They 
wish the officers and men engaged in shooting to 
be always dressed in absolutely correct costume ; to 
and the 
whole to be under as rigid discipline as if they were 
On the 


other hand, those who pull on the civil side say that 


have all military salutes exactly performed ; 
serving with regulars under the Mutiny Act. 


the attainment of these perfections is impossible, and 
that therefore the effort had better be given up at 
once. Their view is that the N.R.A. is a 7'ir-National, 
that beyond the keeping of decent order in camp there 
should be no military element introduced, that uniform 
should not be used, and that civilians and Volunteers 
should stand on an identical footing. 

Hitherto the N.R.A. has held a middle position 
between these opposing tendencies. And we have no 
hesitation in saying that they 
fectly right. 
courage accurate shooting from the point of view 


are in principle per- 
The object of their existence is to en- 
of repelling an invader. This object can best be 
attained by allowing civilian influence to play upon 
military rigidity. Many of the best shots in Great 
Britain, and many of the greatest authorities on the 
If these 
men were debarred from taking part in the meetings, 
But while 
every assistance in encouraging the practice of rifle- 


construction of fire-arms, are not Volunteers. 
the loss of utility would be very great. 


shooting should be welcomed, it must be admitted 


that there is room for a considerable increase of 


smartness on the part of the Volunteers. The 
citizen soldier, often fairly, but more often unfairly, 
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called a ‘ pot-hunter, does not enjoy a good repu- 
tation among his brethren for those distinguishing 
qualities which attract respect. He seems to think 
that because he can do one thing well he is ab- 
solved from attempting to excel in others. The 
result is that one sees him slouching along, ill-dressed, 
with dirty uniform and half in plain clothes, making no 
attempt to salute officers, familiar when addressing 
them, in fact showing respect neither for himself, nor 
his corps, nor his service. It is not that the discipline 
of the camp is bad, or that the men are in any way 
out of hand. The distinguished officer who has 
for the last few years held the post of camp com- 
mandant, is not a man to allow the reins of dis- 
cipline to fall slack. The slovenliness to which we 
refer is an inborn quality in slovenly men, and can 
only be eradicated by the personal efforts of their 
own officers and non-commissioned officers. It is, how- 
ever, this general appearance of unsoldierlike bearing 
that makes many of our keenest Volunteers advocate a 
direct severance between the National Rifle Association 
and the Volunteers as such. We cannot but think 
that, serious though the present state of things may 
be, it is not nearly serious enough to justify what 
would be in our opinion a most ill-judged revolution. At 
anyrate, if these reformers would look nearer home they 
might strike more thoroughly at the root of the evil. 
Those who bring discredit on the Volunteers at Wim- 
bledon, do they not do the same in their own streets ? 
Otherwise how is it that the men of some corps, whether 
a Wimbledon or elsewhere, are remarkable for the 
attention they pay to properly upholding in public the 
honour of their uniforms ? 

Much has been said upon the advantages that 
will be reaped from the fact that the new ranges 
will be near to Aldershot and within a stone’s throw 
of the Guards’ training camp at Pirbright. We are 
told that the result of the example of the behaviour of 
the Regulars will act beneficially on the smartness of the 
Volunteers. We are afraid that the result will be the 
reverse, and that the Regulars will be demoralised by 
the neighbourhood of the Volunteers. It is true that 
when Volunteers, formed in battalion under competent 
officers, go into the same training camp with the regular 
forces, and like them perform all the duties of such a 
camp, the result is beneficial in the extreme. But 
Birley we have an entirely different state of things. 
There a number of Regulars, strolling indepen- 
dently, will enter a camp not created for purposes 
of training, with the full expectation that they 
will meet with a friendly reception. ‘The recep- 
tion, we fear, will often be too friendly. Even as 
matters stand now, the non-commissioned officers and 
men employed on range duty at Wimbledon deteriorate 
in smartness during the meeting; and they are under 
rigid discipline. ‘These and many other points undoubt- 
edly call for serious consideration and practical reform ; 
and we venture to hope that the authorities, military 
and civil, of the National Rifle Association will deal 
with them seriously in making their fresh start. 


THE IRISH TENANTS’ LEAGUE. 
ASED upon a lie, framed for the accomplishment of 
a fraud, and winding up with an appeal for money, 
the constitution of the New Irish ‘Tenants’ League is a 
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document thoroughly characteristic of its authors, and 
worthy of the cause which it is intended to promote. 
To say that landlords in Ireland are combining to 


enforce the payment of unjust rents is a falsehood. If 


they desired to do so, the law would not permit them. 
To deprive them by a process of cheating and intimida- 
tion of that portion of their just debts which the law 
has permitted them to retain is a fraud. ‘To appeal 
to the public for subscriptions of not less than a guinea 
payable to the same persons who have hitherto con- 
ducted the financial arrangements of the Land League 
and the National League is to invite a repetition of 
practices with which the public is familiar, and of 
which so many examples have been afforded during 
the course of the Special Commission. ‘The one true 
statement in the new manifesto is that which declares 
that the Parnellites are in want of money, and that 
they are at their wits’ end to get it. Whether they 
will raise the wind is an interesting point. All the 
rest of the long rigmarole, the talk about injustice, 
about aggressive combination and so forth, is mere 
Hummery: pounds, shillings, and pence, the question 
of ways and means—these are the real issues which 
have inspired the authors. 

It is not quite certain that Messrs. Campbell 
and Cox will get their money as easily as_ they 
suppose. In the first place, as we have often had 
occasion to point out, the British Gladstonian, though 
always a liberal giver, rigidly confines his generosity 
to that which is not his own. He is perfectly ready 
to give the property of all the landlords in Ireland 
to Messrs. Cox and Campbell in exchange for the 
votes of their regiment of supporters. If that were 
all that were required there would be little to fear 
But something more is wanted, and that something is 
cash down to enable the Irish tenants to rob their 
landlords without risk. Now there are tens of thou- 
sands of Gladstonian voters whose hearts are ostenta- 
tiously bleeding for Ireland; but that any consider- 
able number of them will consent to bleed to the 
extent of one pound sterling we cannot prophesy 
with certainty. Moreover there is another considera- 
tion which may prove to be of some weight. It so 
happens that Messrs. Cox and Campbell are among 
the number of those gentlemen whom Mr. Parnell’s 
counsel, at the opening of the Commission, undertook 
to call and to examine. It also happens that Messrs. 
Cox and Campbell are among the list of those whom 
Mr. Parnell’s counsel, after undertaking given, did not 
as a matter of fact call, and did not as a matter of fact 
examine. And here it may be noted with advantage 
by students of Parnellite procedure, that, besides the 
two persons named, several others not less impor- 
tant have somehow disappointed the Court and the 
public. The whole of the Land League staff, the book- 
keepers, the clerks, have been superbly absent. We 
were promised the pleasure of hearing Mr. J. Red- 
mond’s account of himself. Mr. J. Redmond has not 
turned up ; nor has Mr. W. Redmond either. Equally 
longed for and equally lost is Mr. J. X. O'Brien, while 
none of the gentlemen who could have told us about 
the good work at Castleisland or Loughrea have shown 
their noses. But to return from this digression. It is 
possible, we contend, that the mere fact of seeing the 
names of Messrs. Cox and Campbell at the foot of the 
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new begging letter will not of itself prove a very strong 
inducement to Gladstonians to put their hands very 
deeply into their pockets. But after all the question of 
funds, though a primary matter with the Parnellites, 
is not the chief or the most interesting consideration 
so far as the general public is concerned. It will be 
well if the new manifesto receives somewhat careful 
attention. It is only upon examination that its extra- 
ordinary effrontery and dishonesty can be fully 
revealed. But in brief this is what the authors of the 
manifesto state: We, representing, or purporting to 
represent, the tenant-farmers of Ireland, are the sole and 
only authorities by whom the amount and incidence 
of rent in Ireland are to be fixed. Every person 
who neglects or refuses to accept our valuation is 
to be declared a public enemy, and punished. As a 
matter of fact the only proper authority for fixing the 
amount and incidence of rent in Ireland is the Court 
duly appointed by law; and any one who singly or in 
combination endeavours to interfere with the operation 
of the decision of Parliament is breaking the law. No 
amount of fine words can get rid of this very simple 
fact. And yet here is a whole party declaring that the 
first principle of its policy is the right of a debtor to 
fix what proportion of his debt he is to pay ; and whose 
second and co-ordinate principle is that wherever the 
law of the land and the interest of an individual come 
into conflict the former is to go to the wall ! 

To establish this policy the Parnellites are back at 
their old game of mendicancy. — It will be interesting 
But unluckily there is 
something much more dangerous in the new departure 
than the invention of a new civil law for the private use of 
the Parnellites. Side by side with the new civil law there 
will spring up with absolute certainty a new criminal 
code of the kind with which the wretched annals of the 


to see what success they get. 


Land League have made us but too familiar. The only 
condition upon which the new combination can ever 
thrive is the creation and enforcement of such a code. 
It is easy to see why this must be so. Under the law 
the landlord is entitled to receive his legal rent, and if 
he does not receive it to enforce payment by legal pro- 
cess. In this respect the law of Ireland is the law of 
Scotland and the law of every civilised country in the 
world. Mr. Parnell’s scheme runs absolutely counter 
to the law. Not the law nor the landlord but Mr. 
Parnell himself is to fix the amount of rent to be paid. 
Neither the law nor the landlord is to decide how and 
when the process of the Courts is to be enforced ; but 
this too is to be the prerogative of Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Cox, and Mr. Davitt. But it is plain that the landlord 
is acting in accordance with his right and in deference 
to the law of the land cannot and must not recognise 
the authority of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Davitt, 
who undertake to prevent him from acting as the law 
enjoins upon him that he must. As a necessary con- 
sequence there must be a conflict between those who 
have the law on their side and those who have not. 
No man having both law and justice with him is 
likely to abandon the right conferred by both upon 
the bidding of Mr. Parnell. Consequently the latter 
must seize by force what he cannot hope to win by 
persuasion. No man surrenders to a footpad without 
a pistol. Nobody knows this better than Mr. Parnell ; 
and it will be his business to find the pistol. It is idle 
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for him to talk of obtaining his end by legal means, 
The law cannot be invoked to deprive a citizen of the 
right which the law specially confers upon him. Other 
and sharper means of persuasion will be sought. Who 
knows how soon they will be found ? 


ROYAL GRANTS. 


HE question how much public money is to be paid to 
the Royal Family, or which members of that Family 
are to receive it, is no doubt a comparatively small one 
in itself. It is a question on which differences of 
opinion may, and do, exist among those who are sup- 
porters of the Monarchy on principle. On the other 
hand, there is no reason to suppose that the really 
conscientious advocates of a Republic are prepared to be 
miserly on the subject of Royal Grants, if they find it 
impossible to get rid of the Royal Family. But in the 
present temper of what used to be called Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, and especially looking to the mischievous 
ascendancy acquired by Mr. Labouchere, the speaking 
and voting this week was assuredly addressed to the 
question under which form of Government the affairs of 
the country shall in the future be conducted. Not only 
is this the case, but the attack upon the Monarchy was 
made in the worst possible taste and with every in 
tention to irritate and mislead. The debate presented 
the editor of Truth with his greatest opportunity. 
He will, for obvious reasons, be deserted by many of 
his Irish friends, although the Irish party is also under- 
going disruption on this question. But, co juvante, the 
question will be ingeniously distorted so as to influence 
the prejudices and passions of the electorate ; though it 
is certain that so long as the wealthy classes in this 
country afford an example of extravagant expenditure it 
is grossly illiberal and unjust to cut and carve upon the 
extremely moderate allowances which are given to the 
Royal Family. 

Beyond all possibility of dispute, there is a great deal 
of unnecessary expense in connection with Royal 
Establishments. Some of it is based on false con- 
ceptions of what constitutes the true dignity of 
a Court, and this, so long as Society is what it 
is, will certainly find numerous defenders. For if 
there is one thing which more than another hurts the 
patriotic Briton to the quick, it is the idea of his 
beloved country cutting a shabby figure abroad. 
Let us admit that this splendour is barbaric and 
even reprehensible; that it must ultimately be super- 
seded by a system of greater simplicity; that it is the 
duty of the Court to set a good example to Society, 
and not to imitate its faults. These are really social 
questions, and do not affect the financial proposals 
submitted to Parliament this week. 

On one point there will be very general agreement. 
It is desirable at the proper time and in the proper 
way to settle the Royal Grants on a_ permanent 
basis, so that there shall not be perpetually recurring 
applications to Parliament on the subject. All the 


indications during the last fifty years have been to the 
effect that the people of the United Kingdom are 
willing to acquiesce in the most liberal construction of 
the rights of the Crown. It seems, therefore, proper 
that any proposals for permanently settling the Royal 
Grants should be made upon this understanding. 
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MODERN MEN. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


TI\HERE is no reason to think that when Prince Bis- 

marck is no longer working in the ‘roaring loom 
of time’ he will seem less than he does now. 
tions which look back on him will see him, as we see him, 


Genera- 


towering from the sword hilt upwards over all his contem- 
One man, and one only, in our time may stand 


poraries. 
He undoubtedly did 


beside him: the Italian Cavour. 
help to make a small State a great one; he forwarded a 
mighty movement by which the world’s history will be 
influenced for centuries; and his part in the work was 
such that we can safely assert that had he not been 
there Italy would have attained to her unity in a very 
But, 


after all, there was a smallness in Cavour: a slavery 


different way, much later, and at a greater cost. 


to formulas, a Savoyard readiness to intrigue, ignoble 
willingness to win by base means. In Bismarck there 
No man ever swallowed the formulas 


than he: 


is none of all this. 
more completely he has never intrigued ; 
his means have at times been harsh, but they have 
never And _shis of the 


kind which puts him among the masters of mankind. 


been ignoble. greatness is 
It is that kind of greatness which endures beyond 
death—the greatness of Caesar or Edward the First, of 
Peter the Great and Frederick the Great, of Richelieu and 
Chatham. And it is not the least part of his glory that 
the great majority of those who are his peers won their 
way to rule by the sword, or were born kings entitled to 
obedience. He belongs to the very small class who, 
exercising only a delegated authority, have yet done as 
much as the revolutionary leader or the statesman born in 
the purple. In that choice class, too, he is one of the 
greatest. Our own Chatham was too closely hunted by 
fortune and health to be his equal: he could only free the 
arms of England, and leave her free to swing her trident. 
There is but one whom we think of as being in all ways 
Bismarck’s peer, and that man was Richelieu. 

But though it is easy enough to say what Bismarck 
is, it is nowise so simple to discover how he is what 
Who shall tell that he has read the‘heart of that 


There are words which come easily ‘enough, 


he is. 
mystery ? 
but they give little help. Genius, which seems to explain 


everything, only begs the question. Courage, foresight, 


patriotism, undaunted resolution, tenacity in waiting, 
fierce promptitude of stroke: a child could rattle 
them off with ease. But when they are set down 


are we any nearer the portrait? They are but general 
terms after all, and the painter’s duty is’ to find the 
unnameable something in them, and the use of them, 
which is Bismarck. All these adjectives or adjectival 
phrases might be applied with perfect truth to a few 
of the Prince’s contemporaries. Some of them are true of 
Gortchakoff, some of Beust, some of Thiers, and yet one 
instinctively feels how vast is the difference between the 
German Chancellor and any of these men. The Russian, 
the Saxon, the Frenchman, were conspicuous figures in 
their time. All 


things the world does not easily forget ; but none the less 


three had character, and said and did 
when they are put beside the Pommeranian squire they 
look like mere shades. The words of even the best of 
them sound like mere repetitions, restatements of doctrines 
we all know, formulas which have been journalistic com- 
monplaces for a generation and more. In Prince Bis- 
marck’s words there are no echoes and restatements ; they 
are his and his only, and they are words which are 
deeds. His personal quality is something altogether 
apart. A mere catalogue of his actions is not much 


more profitable than a string of epithets. It is easy 
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to say that he has been a student more remarkable 
for his zest of life than for his love of books; that he has 
been a soldier to whom the dull routine of barrack-life 

vas intolerable, to whom the army is a tool which he has 
used vicariously; that he has been a diplomatist who 
thoroughly understood the unrivalled deceptive powers of 
the naked truth—who never lied and yet has always suc- 
ceeded in making his opponents believe the thing which 
was not; that he has been a devoted minister who ruled 
his master; that he has been a Parliamentary leader who 
scorned Parliamentary life and has yet shown an un- 
equalled faculty for Parliamentary manceuvring ; that he 
loathes eloquent writing and talk, and can yet write with 
slashing vigour and talk with impressive force ; that consti- 
tutional doctrines are a weariness to him, and that he ean 
yet expound them with a convincing lucidity which makes 
the oratory of the orthodox believer look pale indeed. 
But once more, when we have said it all, have we defined 
Prince Bismarck? Manifestly not. This sort of definition 
is too fatally like the chemical analysis of wine. You may 
do the scientifically necessary with a bottle of Romanée 
Conti of 59; you may show that there is so much per 
cent. of this and so much per cent. of that in it; and then 
you know no better than you did before what the essential 
quality of the nectar is. 

On the whole, the safest thing to say about Prince 
Bismarck is that he is as the best wine of the best year 
of a great vineyard: a gift of God, a something by itself 
in nature. Let us remember how rare is the possession of 
a marked personal character in combination with great 
intellectual power among statesmen: how very few of 
Now 


Prince Bismarck is as real not only to his countrymen but 


them are much more than a name to us little men. 


to the whole civilised world as the great creations of the 
poet or the novelist : we feel him to be as much a person 
His 


humour, his explosions of rage, his terrible phrases, his 


as Falstaff or Don Quixote or Dugald Dalgetty. 


awful strength are known and felt by every man who has 
heard even a little of the life of the time. Whoever has 
had the ambition to go a little further than hearsay, and 
has studied the Prince in the proper authorities, may have 
some faint approach to a conception of what his greatness 
is. By the proper authorities is meant not what other 
people have said about him, but what he has said about 
men and things himself. Take, for instance, his letters to 
Manteuffel and the work of his German Bozzy, Moritz 
Busch, whom we call a Bozzy honoris causa. These two 
books are but part of the authorities, but they are enough 
to show the main features. There is one quality (for we 
must, however unwilling, attempt a definition of our man) 
which is conspicuously Bismarck’s to be seen on every page 
of them both. It is what Carlyle loved to praise as 
‘veracity. Now, the person who requires to be told that 
this word covers more than a disinclination to fall into the 
vulgar error of telling lies is beneath the reach of argu- 
ment. Men who are able nof to say the thing which is not 
are common enough. ‘The rare man is he who can see a 
thing as it iss How many statesmen of this or any genera- 
tion have always estimated with precision the exact value 
of the men they had to deal with, the tools they had to 
use, the force they had to fight against?» How many have 
set out unblinded by a theory, unhampered by some pre- 
conceived notion of what things ought to be, which made 
them incapable of seeing how things were? It was not 
Gortchakoff, for he should have seen that Germany could 
not suffer Russia to have her way. It was not Beust, for 
he struggled all his life in the vain hope of inducing Ger- 
many to run into a pretty little mould he had provided for 
her. It was not Thiers, for he had a theory about the 
position of France which was found not to square with the 
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facts. Bismarck has had and has his idea how things 
ought to be, but it has never for one instant disturbed his 
power of looking at the nature of the problem he had to 
deal with. Once only, when he made war on the Church 
of Rome, does he seem to have miscalculated the resisting 
power of his enemy, and even in this fight he has avoided 
actual defeat. 

For the rest, his victories have been the reward of 
sagacious calculation. The world, which sees how uni- 
formly he has won, cannot help thinking that he has 
crossed the fight. It is very difficult apparently for 
your sagacious observer to believe in that hard saying 
of Chatham’s touching the sources of Oliver Cromwell’s 
secret information. That a ruler should learn what was 
going to happen not by bribing secretaries but by 
estimating facts and characters accurately and by deducing 
from them the probable course of events, is a proposition 
which the wire-pulling politician and the thoughtful jour- 
nalist seem to find teo hard of belief. And yet it is in this 
simple and unintriguing way that statesmen have com- 
monly been right in their calculations and successful in 
their enterprises. In all the comedy of history there is 
nothing more delicious than the way in which the strong, 
simple man who sees the truth, who trusts his enemies to 
deceive themselves, who leaves the impossible unat- 
tempted and works strenuously for the possible, sweeps 
all the rabble of dreamers and intriguers out of his way. 
Against the man of this stamp his enemies are for ever 
playing the famous Journée des Dupes. They plot, they 
wriggle, they lie, they pull wires, or in mere honest 
folly league themselves against him ; they make a great 
pother, and then, when they are at one end of the 
chain and he at the other, they are all dragged help- 
lessly along. Many leagues of very clever fellows have 
taken part in various Journées des Dupes in which Prince 
Bismarck has played Richelieu. 

The humour of the Prince is one manifestation of 
his veracity. Who that looks honestly at the world can 
help seeing its absurdities. Bismarck has seen them as 
he has seeneverything. If he had died at the end of his 
diplomatic service at Frankfort, if there had only remained 
of him his private letters to Manteuffel and his correspon- 
dence with his sister, we should still know that there had 
been in Germany in the first half of this century a man of 
astonishing sagacity, intellect, and honesty. But he has 
lived to show those qualities in the greatest part on the 
greatest stage of his time, and we know that we have 
seen one of the race of the makers of history. 


BLEAT! 
I. 

gaat painting is not concerned with colour, that sculp- 

ture and line are strangers, that house-decoration is 
a practical way of saying your prayers, that architecture 
depends upon political conditions, that bookbinding is 
‘homage, that moral elevation and self-advertisement are 
the only true forms of Art: such is the teaching of the 
first Art Congress held last year at Liverpool. A stately 
volume bearing the pompous title, T'ransactions of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Art and its 
Application to Industry, now lies before us. It may be 
described as a monument of commercial sentimentality 
and theological wrongheadedness. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the speakers were unanimous in attempting 
to justify Art on the ground that, in spite of the ob- 
vious immorality of sensuous colour or noble contour, a 
gentle heart is beating behind every piece of painted 
canvas, every block of chiselled marble. As the true 
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disciple of Ruskin, if he gazes long enough at Millet’s 
Angelus, hears the tintinnabulation of the vesper-bell, 
or gains from Fra Angelico’s [Resurrection an_ insight 
into the pure soul and high aspirations of the 
Dominican monk, so we, as we turn over the pages of 
these admirable T'ransactions, hear in every line that 
quivering, pleading earnestness of tone which may 
best be deseribed as ‘ Bleat.”. ‘Oh, my brethren,’ gasps 
speaker after speaker, ‘let me entreat you not to value 
Art for its own sake. That were indeed to drag it down 
to the level of a mere worldly pursuit. What is technical 
accomplishment but a snare of the Evil One? What are 
wealth and harmony of colour but a pandering to the 
appalling sensuousness which lurks in the heart of each 
one of us? All true and worthy art is an inspiration ; it 
is a thing essentially sacred.’ 

The Congress opened, appropriately enough, with a 
sermon by the Venerable Archdeacon F. W. Farrar. 
Had not Archdeacon Farrar had a brilliant career as 
the Demagogue of the Establishment, we should say that 
he had missed his vocation. He has in him the makings 
of a very pretty art-critic. The old fallacies roll forth 
unctuous and undaunted from his tongue. ‘Every 
true portrait is the manifestation of a human soul in its 
prophecy or its history, its sorrow or triumph, its benefi- 
cence or baseness.’ ‘ Angelico painted heavenly pictures 
because he lived a heavenly life.’ ‘Turner's picture of 
The Slave Ship is his way of saying to his fellow-citizens, 
“ Verily, there is a God that judgeth the earth.”’ And 
these are only one or two samples taken at random from 
this great storehouse of cant. A few simple lessons in 
biography would give the lie to all such extravagant 
theories. Did Turner, the great god of the Ruskinite, 
lead a life of purity and holiness? Was the ‘ radiant and 
love-compelling serenity’ of Raphael's pictures mirrored 
in his brief and stormy sojourn upon earth? But 
what has the sentimentalist to do with reason ? 
He who has no eye for richness of colour, beauty of 
line, or any other pictorial quality must needs base 
his sham admiration upon a gospel preached by him- 
self. The concluding passage of Archdeacon Farrar's 
sermon, were it anything more than a piece of rhetoric, 
might justly be termed blasphemous. In it will be found 
the reductio ad absurdum of the religious view of Art, and we 
place it as an awful warning before our readers. ‘ In her 
highest reach Art reveals the unattainable ; she is the 
interpretation of beauty in life under the light of the 
Incarnation. What the old Greek passion for Art lost by 
sensuousness, Christian Art gives back to us bathed in 
heaven: not only showing us the beauty, the wonder, and 
the power, the shapes of things, their colours, lights and 
shades, changes, surprises—and God made it all—but 
revealing to us something of the grandeur of our own 
nature, and of that Eternal Home, where He _ for 
whose second coming we yearn, whose Incarnation we 
soon shall once more celebrate, has taken the Form of 
Man into the very midst of the great White Throne of 
God.’ While such high-sounding fatuity is tolerated, is 
it strange that the English are not a nation of artists ? 

For some reason, too subtle for explanation, the gentle- 
men who followed Archdeacon Farrar delivered ‘ addresses.’ 
The title ‘sermon’ might well have been retained. The 
Archdeacon, whose artistic education has evidently been 
neglected, spoke no doubt in good faith. We can scarce 
believe that the majority of the other speakers, especially 
those who fight beneath the banner of the ‘ Crafty Arts, 
were actuated by any other motive than a contempt for 
their audience. We can well imagine that they took 
their stand upon the platform with one eye shut and 


a forefinger laid lengthwise upon their nose. Thus 
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argued they to themselves : ‘ We cannot pretend to great- 
ness in our own material. And if we could, what would 
it profit us? The public want morality or social science 
with which to bolster up their art, and, by heaven, they 
shall have it!’ The reproach has often been hurled, and 
with justice, at the head of critics that their view of art 
is literary or sentimental. At Liverpool a goodly number 
of artists showed that they too could gush on occasion, and 
the critics are at last avenged. 

But the Bleat which we have attempted to sample is 
not the only note struck in the 7'ransactions of the Art 
One after another the speakers advertised 


Congress. 
They were. 


their wares and clamoured for customers. 
indeed, as one of them aptly if somewhat brutally ex 
pressed it, ‘fighting for their own hand.’ ‘What you 
demand that you will get,’ said Sir Frederick Leighton to 
his audience in the tone of an obliging shopman. And 
yet, can the President of the Royal Academy call to mind 
a single painter or sculptor who ever achieved greatness by 
pandering to the common taste? But it was reserved for 
Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., to make the most brilliant dis- 
covery of all. ‘The term true Art,’ said this eminent 
landseape painter, ‘is only applicable strictly to pictures.’ 
He arrived at this conclusion by a curious method of 
argument. It is the function of the architect, said 
he, to provide for the necessities of his client and to 
protect him from vain expenditure. And no_ painter 
would ever be guilty of these indiscretions. 
sculpture, in the best periods it has constituted the noblest 
The most malicious critic could not 


‘ As regards 


form of decoration.’ 
bring this charge against such pictures as Mr. Brett and 
The decorative arts are no 
Furni- 


his colleagues delight in. 
more estimable than architecture and sculpture. 
ture harbours dirt and makes our dwellings unhealthy. It 
only remains for civilised man to live in an empty house 
with vast wall-spaces, and to surround himself with Mr. 
Brett's masterpieces. We can understand that a care- 
ful painter, tired of listening to the unblushing self. 
advertisement of the Crafty Artsmen, should feel some 

But there is a lack of 
He showed too plainly 


relief in a counter demonstration. 
subtlety in Mr. Brett’s gospel. 
whither he wished to take us. The heaven which he pictures 
is no more to our taste than that other paradise—-neatly 
furnished with rickety chairs and tables all fashioned 
(at great cost) by men whose political views are unim- 
peachable, and whose souls are filled with yearnings for 
the Higher Life. All that we ask of painter or craftsman 
is that each should understand his material, and produce 
something which is complete within the limits of his own 
art. Art is neither made nor marred by political systems 
and religious sentiments. Exeter Hall and Church Con- 
gresses exist for those who are in trouble concerning their 
souls. Mr. John Brett and Mr. Walter Crane, with all 
their bleating, may rest assured that neither the one nor 
the other holds salvation in the hollow of his hand. 


AN ABERDEEN FREE CHURCH SCANDAL, 


()¥ an Emeritus Professor in Edinburgh University it 

has been said—we know not on what authority— 
that he asked to his house in batches such students as 
pleased his faney, because they wanted an eye, or were 
long in the ears, or had an impediment in their speech, 
and that sometimes it was feared they might wonder 
why they had been invited. The minister ‘called’ to a 
Free Church is in a position not dissimilar to theirs, and 
though he has been selected from among many candidates, 
he is not always a wise man if he insists on knowing 
why he is the chosen of the congregation. The usual 
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course is to draw up a short leet of candidates, who 
appear in the pulpit on alternate Sundays, and when 
each has had his opportunity the congregation agrees to 
quarrel over which is the most suitable man. If the 
place went to the best sermon it might be pointed out 
that one sermon does not make a preacher; but the sermon 
has little to do with it. Some members of the congrega- 
tion are drawn to a candidate because he is so nervous ; 
some because he is so self-possessed ; some because it is 
best to fix on a minister at once, candidates being expen- 
sive ; and others for such reasons as that he is like their 
Jamie. Probably the selected candidate owes his call to 
the fact that he was the last man to preach, for it is noticed 
that the last man has the best chance. Into the split, 
more or less serious, which follows the call one need not 
enter. The woes of young ministers until they get a 
church are of common notoriety, and the unsatisfactory 
nature of the election must make some of the best of them 
cynical. 

But the general idea is that once you have a church in 
this denomination you are comfortably settled for life. So 
long as you are a probationer you are openly anxious for a 
church, but now you have the appearance of one who has 
settled down to enjoy his ease with dignity. You may 
really have your mind on larger stipends, which would 
come with more important charges, but to the naked eye 
your solicitude is not obvious. Instead of your preaching 
for vacant churches, committees from the churches come 
to hear you preach, and by-and-by, if you have pleased 
them, you may be asked to transfer yourself to another 
pulpit. What is then considered the proper course for 
you to take is: first, to express surprise (though the 
offer is what you have been praying for); second, to ask 
for a week in which you may consider whether there is a 
greater sphere of usefulness for you in your present church 
or in the one to which you are now called ; and third, to 
decide, after prayerful consideration, that you will be of 
most use where the larger stipend is. Thus, until now 
the transference from one Free Church to another has 
been quite a pleasant thing for the minister. 

Until now, we say,—because there has come to our ears 
intelligence of a new departure. The innovation is Aber- 
deen’s, or rather, it comes from a Free Church in the 
Granite City; for to lay the blame at the door of Aberdeen 
itself would be unjust to everybody who does not belong 
to this impertinent congregation. A few months ago the 
charge referred to became vacant, and only now has the 
vacancy been filled up. It is a large church, thinking 
itself larger than it is, and the congregation have been 
apparently living in terror lest the correspondingly large 
stipend should go to a pastor not worthy of such an 
income. The steps taken to provide against this calamity 
have been nothing short of scandalous; though whether 
the congregation as a whole sanctioned them, or they 
were taken by a committee or by a few officious members 
who should be ashamed of themselves, we are not aware. 
What was done was this: to individual members of some 
churches, whose ministers had satisfied the committee, 
papers were sent with a request that certain questions be 
filled up. These papers were to be kept private and 
confidential, and among the questions asked were some 
that might very well have been answered with a horse-whip. 
If the minister was unmarried, for instance, his chief elder 
or his kirk-officer were requested to say whether, in the 
gossip of the neighbourhood, he was held to be engaged 
or likely to be engaged, and if so, what sort of person had 
he favoured, and was she a‘ perfect’ lady? Surely men 
who could be guilty of this impertinence would have pre- 
ferred her not to be a ‘ perfect lady’ ; for in the company of 
a ‘ perfect’ lady such imperfect gentlemen would be out of 
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place. The unhappy minister's mode of life when out 
of his gown was also the subject of questions, and those 
who sat under him were requested (on the sly) to give 
particulars as to the company he kept, with all other 
little titbits they could think of—such, we suppose, as 
whether he had ever been seen smoking in his back 
garden, and if it was true that his black trousers were 
baggy at the knee. The person who could give the 
fullest details about his slippers and his tooth-brush 
would in most eases be his servant, and she, doubtless, 
was among those who were requested to fill up the 
paper. 

It may be that this new way of selecting a minister is 
not new. That it has been adopted by the Aberdeen 
Free Church with the pertinacity of which we have 
spoken is at least certain, and the chances are that it will 
spread unless the ministers of this denomination fling it 
off before it has them hand and foot. Of the members 
of a church who could act as these Aberdonians have 
done we prefer to say no more, they being as unsavoury fish. 
But are ministers to endure it without a protest? Must 
they tremble in their beadle’s presence lest he overcome 
them by signing a paper to the effect that they have an 
irreverent way of putting off their gown ; and must they 
propitiate their housemaid with gifts lest she wires to 
Aberdeen a full report of what the minister said when 
volume three of Henry's Commentary fell upon his toes? 
If he humbly endures this sort of supervision he will de- 
serve it ; but we cannot conceive him so lost to all sense 
of manliness. The Aberdonians should be told what 
ministers of worth think of them. They are evidently 
the sort of Christians who are not a credit to Christianity. 


BAZAARS AND BOATING. 


{UMMER is the season of the fancy-dress bazaar ; for do 
we not make a boast of being charitable, we British ? 

and is not a pet charity part of our social equipment ? The 
good objects which all are supposed to have at heart may 
not profit much by these elaborate caricatures of com- 
merce, but still the bazaars go on. There have been an 
Ice Carnival of cotton-wool; an Al Fresco Fayre of 
moribund beech saplings and whin-bushes ; a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream of paper roses: in short, there have been 


Jjétes and markets of every nation under the sun that 


will give maids and matrons an opportunity of donning 
a fancy dress. No one buys much at them, but no one 
expects to make money by selling. It is in the side-shows 
—the cafés chantants and the tableaux vivants—that the fun 
(and profit) of the fair are to be found. There the good 
old art of witchcraft is revived ; there the physiognomist 
will inform you that you have a marked talent for music ; 
there the professor of palmistry will assure you that your 
sole chance of success depends on your promptly devoting 
your days to sculpture ; and there the elderly lady will 
‘lay the cards’ for your benefit, and gladden you with the 
assurance that in three weeks you will inherit a large 
fortune. 

The bazaars of the season have been many and gay ; the 
peasants of well-nigh every nation have been beholden 
masquerading with that severe accuracy in costume which 
distinguishes comic opera. One may doubt whether Swiss 
milk-maids habitually wear skirts of striped satin and bodices 
of crimson velvet ; whether a tiny bow of ribbon is the 
recognised head-dress of an Alsatian virgin; but what 
matters sobeit the wearer is a fair and buxom Eng- 
lish girl? Prettier, however, than any peasant garb are 
the Kate Greenaway dresses and the broad-brimmed hats 
that accompany them. English coquetry, having generally 
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a national flavour, a touch of shyness, of seeming inno- 
cence, is most effective in a thoroughly English dress. A 
girl who looks a trifle too modest as au Italian contadina 
or a little too angular as a Spanish gipsy may prove 
irresistibly piquant and winning in the _half-infantile 
costume which is assumed to have been the favourite 
attire of our grandmothers. Next in favour to the Kate 
Greenaways come the dresses called Pompadours. These 
are especially esteemed for the duty which they impose 
of powdering the hair and giving the cheek a little red. 
A suggestion of the green-room, a slight accommodation 
of the eyebrows, a dalliance delicate and _half-confessed 


with powder—have not these things all the charm of 


forbidden fruit? The hankering after theatric apparel 
which finds satisfaction in the bazaar, with its accompany- 
ing tableaux vivants, has affected everyday dress, and has, 
indeed, well-nigh extinguished the idea of a good all- 
round costume. 

So long as the dresses are ladylike, the change need 
hardly be matter for regret ; but when woman’s demand 
for equal rights with man affects her clothing, then is it 
sad indeed. At present the only wear for girls on the 
river is the Henley shirt. The Henley shirt is loud, harsh, 
and unbecoming ; but it gives the wearer an opportunity 
of displaying three studs and a pair of sleeve-links even 
as they are displayed by her brothers. To heighten the 
‘effect of maleness, the ends of a necktie loosely knotted 
at the throat should float over the front; here, however, 
most ladies break down, for most are unable to withstand 
the temptation of fastening the ends with a brooch of 
diamond or pearl. It is almost an accepted rule of the 
river that if the shirt be striped with red the tie should 
be blue, and vice versd. When the costume is completed 
by a short and open jacket of blue or white flannel and a 
sailor hat, it is as aggressively nautical as one needs for 
the Thames. 

Girls who are dressed with such studied fitness to their 
surroundings seldom row, or punt, or steer. Those who 
care for exercise are much more indifferent to the pro- 
priety of things; and provided that they have a jersey or 
blouse that gives their arms full play, and a hat that shades 
their eyes tolerably from the sun, they pay comparatively 
slight heed to what they wear. But the Bohemianism of 
the river is declining. The woman who first discovered 
that she looked her best when reclining in a punt under 
the shade of a Japanese umbrella dealt it a deadly blow, 
and her descendants are now to be seen in scores. One 
punt that moved up and down at Henley Regatta as 
solemnly as if it had held Elaine on her voyage to 
Camelot was a careful study in white and yellow. It 
was festooned with white and yellow marguerites, and 
draped with yellow silk. The three occupants were 
dressed in white skirts, yellow silk blouses, and broad- 
brimmed hats of yellow silk. They did not speak, 
neither did they smile; they hardly changed their 
postures until evensong: but they were happy, for all 
eyes followed them. Another boat decorated with 
white and red flowers, with a lady dressed in white lean- 
ing against red cushions in the stern, attempted a certain 
rivalry, but the essay was less signally effective. A bolder 
experiment in colour was fairly successful: the rowers 
wore pink and blue, the flowers—(every boat at Henley 
is expected to be more or less garlanded)—were hydran- 
geas, and the seats were dressed with glossy Italian rugs 
in which pale blue was the prevailing colour. The gaiety 
of Henley is not yet dead, but fashion threatens to banish 
the old, careless happiness, the frolic abandonment, the 
pretty playing at the unconventional and the idyllic, 
which gave such zest to one’s holiday on the most 
hospitable of Britain’s streams. 
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SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
XIIL—WILLIE BUCHAN, 


rQX\HE Religious Revival had not only its saint but also 

its martyr, even in dry, hard I[lkastone. Willie 
Buchan lived with his maiden sisters in one of the tall 
houses of Ilkastone, which was let in the common Scots 
fashion of flats and rooms. ‘They lodged in a pair of the 
garrets, which it was reckoned proper and ‘ceevil’ to speak 
of as ‘attics,’ though why I know not, except that the house 
in general had a more imposing air than its neighbours. The 
Buchan parents were dead long befcie I was conscious of 
Ilkastone or aught in it; but I have heard old Kirsty Kyle 
and her male coévals of the weaving-shop talk of the 
singular circumstances that were said to have caused the 
death of Robbie Buchan, the father. It was in the days 
of the ‘resurrectionists’ that Jess Buchan died and was 
buried in the old kirkyard, which occupied a lonely and 
windy spot overlooking the Doon. — It was winter time, 
and so great was the fear of the grave being robbed of its 
new charge that Robbie (the husband of ‘the corp’) and 
some half-dozen of his friends took turns in watching all 
night for a week or more. One night the surplusage of 
the watch sat in the grave-digger’s lodge drowsing and 
droning, when the two who were immediately on guard 
rushed in exclaiming : 

‘Noo they ‘re come !’ 

They swarmed out in different directions, as had been 
agreed, Robbie Buchan, the husband of ‘ the corp,’ running 
with a lantern to find the church-tower to ring the church- 
bell. The wind was high, so that Robbie had not reached 
the church when his lantern was blown out. He was 
drowsy and the night was dark, and he blundered on with 
quaking heart, every tombstone taking the shape of ghost 
or bogle, and every sough of the wind sounding like the 
sigh or the wail of a lost soul. He had reached the 
church, and thought he had reached the tower; he had 
struck a light when a huge, dark figure loomed up in the 
darkness and droned in a muflled, graveyard tone words 
which were afterwards discovered to be: ‘I'll haud 
the booity [lantern], and ye'll ring the bell!’ Over- 
whelmed with fright Robbie dropped his light, missed 
his footing, and fell down a flight of stone steps into the 
vault of the church, while the apparition fled with a howl. 
His comrades soon found him,—but he had broken his 
back. He lived but long enough to relate his adventure, 
and to learn that the creature that had so scared him was 
the natural or fool of the neighbourhood, who had a turn 
for the occupations and humours of the graveyard. 

The Buchans were an unfortunate family from that hour. 
The eldest Buchan lass had married a wheel-wright and 
crofter, who spent his own and his wife’s small substance in 
drink, and ended the last of his sprees by falling into a saw 
pit in the dark and breaking his thigh. He rose from his 
sick-bed a sulky, savage brute, with a limp, and with nothing 
but the produce of his croft to live upon. He drove a 
donkey and cart with milk every morning into Ilkastone 
and Inverdoon. He was known among the boys of Ilka- 
stone as ‘ Deevil Dawson,’ and he and his ‘cuddie’ were 
familiar and entertaining figures in the life and talk 
of the place. Dawson was big enough to carry ‘ cuddie’ 
and cart and all on his back ; and the ‘cuddie’ was a 
worn, patient, old beast, which had been so long left un- 
shod that its hoofs were worn down till the toes curled 
like the slippers of a Turk. ‘Deevil Dawson’ was believed 
to be cruel, but no one was prepared for such a revelation 
of his fiendishness as was made by the death of his 
‘cuddie.” When it was taken to the knacker’s yard its 
head and neck were found to be stuck as full of pins as a 
pin-cushion, and it was then remembered that its master 
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had had a habit of limping by its side with his hand as if 
caressingly upon its neck. 

It had been intended by his parents that Willie Buchan 
should ‘ wag his pow in a pu’pit,’ and his two unmarried 
sisters kept this in mind for him as a sacred charge to be 
fulfilled. For years after the death of their parents they 
were very poor, and both Willie and his sisters had to work 
at the mill. Gradually they emancipated themselves from 
that bondage. Willie spent his evenings over his Latin 
and Greek, and taught his sisters writing and arithmetic ; 
so that after the lapse of years the sisters, Jean and 
Marget, found agreeable situations in Inverdoon shops. 
and Willie settled down to his academic career. He was 
about thirty when he first sat upon a form in the Grammar 
School among boys half his age. His grim earnestness 
and plodding stupidity, set off by the bright carelessness 
and glib ease of his juniors ; his hard, set face and awk- 
ward hands, set off by the smooth cheeks and nimble 
fingers of the boys, were a spectacle characteristic of the 
dour, dark, resolute Scotland that used to be. It was a spec- 
tacle that had its grotesque aspect, which the boys were not 
slow to discover and to giggle at fora time ; but when they 
found that Willie was a good fellow, and when they learned 
from the master of the class how hard he had worked to buy 
his educatien, with how single a mind he was striving to 
fulfil the purpose of his dead parents and the wish of his 
living sisters, they had the grace to be ashamed of their 
levity, and by a revulsion of feeling raised Willie Buchan 
to something like heroic rank. 

After a year or two at the Grammar School he went to 
College, doing the while what private teaching he could 
get and taking charge of a country school during the 
vacation. In the fulness of time he became Master 
of Arts, and entered the Divinity College of the Estab- 
lished Kirk. Then his trouble began. He had barely 
opened his Hebrew Bible when the leaven of the Revival 
began to disturb and swell all the life and opinion in 
which he moved and had his being. He was, no doubt, 
an honestly religious soul, and had, according to his 
lights, his view of what true religion demanded of him, 
and if his lights were small (no better, indeed, than rush- 
lights) his dour and narrow training was as much to 
blame as his hard and melancholic Scottish nature. He 
decided to leave the Established Kirk, and announced his 
decision to his sisters. Then ensued a scene, of which 
none but Kirsty Kyle pretended to know anything ; for 
the Buchans came and went with few words among their 
neighbours. 

‘ Hoots, Willie,’ Kirsty reported Jean Buchan as saying, 
‘ye're juist gane clean daft! What for suld ye leave the 
kirk ye were brocht up in, an’ ‘at we ha’e workit sae hard 
ye suld be a minister o' ?’ 

‘The Kirk,’ said Willie, ‘is in the bonds o’ Satan, Jean 
sae lang as it’s a State Kirk, an’ naether ma conscience 
nor the salvation o' my immortal soul ‘ll lat me bide in ’t.’ 

‘Noo we ken,’ said Marget, in a towering rage, ‘ whaur 
ye ve got your new-faur'd doctrines! Ye'’ve been amang 
thae mad Revivalists ‘at are aye haverin’ and skellechin’ 
aboot their immortal souls !’ 

‘The Kirk’s the Kirk,’ said Jean, ‘an’ has been for 
langer ’an ye can tell. An’ if ye canna save your soul 
amang dacent, God-fearin’, kirk-gain’ fowk, I peety ye, 
Willie !’ 

‘ Salvation, Jean,’ said Willie, ‘is naether in kirks no 
wi ministers !’ 

‘Noo, Willie!’ protested Marget, ‘ye re nae gaun to 
convert me an’ Jean! We're gaun to save oor souls i’ 
the auld way, an’ amang kent fowk, an’ nae amang con- 
verted colliers an’ trash f’ae the south !’ 

The end of it was they quarrelled violently and bitterly, 
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irredeemably, as only near relations can quarrel who have 
lived until then in a show of peace and austere reserve. 
Willie left his sisters and took a small lodging in Inver- 
doon. The sisters never spoke of him, but went to and 
fro, grim and pale—till the end came. 

Willie studied harder and lived more sparingly than ever. 
He was so busy among the Revivalists that he had little 
time for teaching, and consequently little money to live 
upon. But the harder he studied and the thinner he 
grew, the hotter became his Revivalistic addresses at the 
corners of streets and in the synagogues of the lowly, the 
more terrible were the shudders he caused by his graphic 
description of the horrors of ‘the lake that burneth,’ and 
his terrific, epileptic denunciations of the unconverted. 
He was of the fierce, fanatical fibre of which the Muckle- 
wraths of the past had been made. 

It was plain to those douce folk whom the Revival 
leaven had not touched that Willie Buchan’s brain was 
affected. After a little while he fell ill at his lodging, but 
was seen by none but the doctor and his Revival friends, 
who prayed and ‘ wrestled’ frantically over him. One night, 
in the height of fever, he got up from his bed, went forth 
in a storm of wind and rain, proclaiming that the end of 
all things was at hand. He was found in the early 
dawn by some workmen in the quarry beyond Ilkastone 
bare-headed, soaked with rain, and in a raging brain-fever. 
He was carried to his former home with his sisters, whose 
hearts were smitten that they forgave him too late. 
Night after night his monetonous raving was heard in the 
Loan by the awe-stricken folk of Ilkastone : 

‘I have to speak the Truth, the whole Truth, and 
nothing but the Truth!’ 

That over and over again ; and then all was still. The 
grim sisters bowed their heads over him, and made him 
ready for his burial. 

‘Marget,’ said Jean, as Kirsty Kyle withdrew, softly 
closing the garret door, ‘ were left alane noo!’ 

‘Ay, Jean,’ said Marget ; ‘that we are. ‘‘ The Lord 
gave !”” IT canna say’t, Jean!’ 





J. MacLaren Copspan. 





SUMMER IN GLEN DEVON. 


* Per meos fines, et aprica rura 
Lents incedas, abeasque parvis 
A-quus alumnis.’—HOr., Car. tt. 18. 


SWEET Simmer, to the pastur’ come 
~ That slopes to Devon banks ; 
And with thee bring the gairie’s hum, 
And earn a Shepherd’s thanks. 


For Grecian plains I do not mourn, 
Nor streams of Castalee ; 

Blink on the banks where I was born, 
And that’s eneu’ for me. 


Sweet Simmer, by oor banks abide, 
And blink on Devon burn ; 

And late depart from Devon-side, 
With promise of return. 


Then fairy fancies wing’d wi’ rhyme 
Across my path shall pass, 

With wild bees from the beds of thyme, 
And laverocks from the grass. 


What whiter gowans wait thy smile 
On foreign buchtet braes, 

What swanker shepherds—sad the while 
Thy lingering step delays ? 





Here gowden blooms on hill-taps burn, 
And daisies pearl the lea, 

And Devon toys in mony a turn, 
From wedding with the sea. 


Sweet Simmer, by oor banks abide, 
And prove to warly men 

That, gang they far an’ gang they wide, 
There 's peace around the pen ; 


That yet the golden age delays 
Of which they only dream, 
Wi’ shepherd-folk on Ochil braes 

By Devon's gentle stream. 


Hueu Ha isurron. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer. 


S1R,—As Mr. Collingwood now appeals to sentiment, not to 
reason, I beg to withdraw from this correspondence which must, 
I fear, have already taxed your courtesy and the patience of 
your readers. I have seen no grounds for changing my original 
statement : that the re-issue of Modern Painters in its complete 
form was a breach of faith with the buyers of the 1873 edition. 
Mr. Collingwood’s attempt to justify Mr. Ruskin’s action was 
founded on a quibble as to the meaning of the word ‘complete,’ 
and, so far as I can judge, did more to weaken than to fortify the 
cause he champions. 

The value of Mr. Ruskin’s works has only a remote bearing 
on the question raised by me. I may, however, say that I am 
neither the champion nor the tool of speculators in Mr. Ruskin’s 
books, but that I occupy the more modest position of an original 
buyer of the 1873 edition, and as such consider that I have 
certain rights which Mr. Ruskin has refused to recognise. 
—I am, etc., R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 


[This correspondence may now close: Mr. Collingwood’s 
advanced ideas as to the meaning of words making its con- 
tinuance unprofitable. | 


PAY AND POETRY. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


5 Essex Court, Temple, E.C., 23d Fuly 1889. 

S1k,—I have read with no little interest and amusement, as 
many of your other readers must have done, the letter in your 
last issue in which, under the title of 4 Mew Morality, Mr. 
Boyd tells of his little dispute with Mr. Harry Quilter. Mr. 
Boyd is to be congratulated on his victory. His estimate of 
his poetry is evidently a very modest one, for two guineas is a 
small sum of money. Thus he evidently fought the matter as 
a question of principle, for his London solicitor’s bill must have 
made sad havoc with the two guineas. It is also a good thing 
that he has had the courage to state his case in your columns, 
for it is a case worth stating. On the facts as we now have 
them Mr. Quilter does not show to much advantage. He 
had better have stood to his guns. He appears to have refused 
to pay at first, and then to have ‘parted’ to avoid an action. 
This is not dignified in the Editor of The Universal Review. 
No doubt the two guineas are a matter of indifference to him 
(happy Mr. Quilter!) ; but then there is the principle of the 
thing. Besides, everybody who has ever written poetry for 
him, and whom he has not paid, will now be down on him. 
Wiser had he been to have fought and settled the question. 

The case would certainly have attracted a good deal of 
attention were it only for the details as to the management 
of Zhe Universal Review with which, under the gentle pressure 
of cross-examination, Mr. Quilter would have furnished the 
world. It is probable that the able, if somewhat hasty, Scot 
who presides over the destinies of the City of London Court 
would have made as short work of this as he does of other 
matters. But he might properly have given leave to appeal, 
and have for once in his life condescended to take a note. 


{July 27, 1889 
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In the Divisional Court the matter would have been threshed 
out, and poets and editors would henceforth have known exactly 
how they stood. This might have cost many guineas, but 
‘Damn the expense’ would have been the unanimous shout 
of all, save perhaps the loser in the case. but, since the pro- 
spect of acting as the figure-head in a leading case has had no 
charm for Mr. Quilter, we must just attempt to get at the legal 
aspects of the matter as best we can. 

There is, in my opinion, one fact peculiar to this case which 
puts Zhe Universal Review and its editor completely out of Court. 
But I wish first to consider the matter on more general grounds. 
Both Mr. Boyd and Mr, Quilter seem to me to put their views a 
little too strongly. An authority on the matter (Short, comment- 
ing on the case of Planché v. Colburn, 8 Bing. 16) says: ‘ The 
foundation on which contracts between publishers, authors, and 
others rest is thesame as that which forms the basis of all ordinary 
contracts’ (p. 328). The presumption then, of course, would be, 
if you do work for a man you are entitled to payment for it ; but 
the custom of any particular trade may rebut the presumption. 
Work done by an advocate or a barrister is a case in point. 
Every one knows that he cannot recover for it. Now every 
print does not pay its contributors. Country papers do not. 
The local bard thinks himself amply rewarded when he 
sees his verses in the poet’s corner. He certainly could not 
enforce payment. Nay, there are some papers of a very high 
class which, while they pay and pay well for prose, do not pay 
at all for verse. Yet, as things go, the verse they publish is 
sometimes really not bad. Indeed, the supply of smoothly 
turned couplets is somewhat out of proportion to the demand. 
Statisticians have computed that there are sufficient poets in 
Paisley alone to supply every English journal in the two hemi- 
spheres. 

Yes, but where does Mr. Quilter place his Review? Making 
every allowance for his modesty, I think it may be assumed 
he would reply, among the best of the monthlies. But the best, 
if not all the monthlies, pay for their poetry, and so | fear must 
Mr. Quilter, all the more as he must obviously’ pay for most of 
his verse, and he cannot be allowed to set up without notice a 
somewhat invidious distinction for the purpose of saving his 
own pocket. To his alleged contention that ‘there can be 
no legal claim upon the editor of a magazine for the insertion 
of matter offered to him without application on his part, and 
without any intimation of payment being desired for it,’ 1 think 
there are various answers. It is the custom in this particular 
branch of the ‘trade’ for work to be offered in this way, and 
paid for if published. Then Mr. Quilter proclaims on the title- 
page of every number his readiness to receive, and consider, and 
(if requested) return contributions. But more than all,he makes 
the following announcement : ‘The copyright of all illustrations 
and articles appearing in this Review is strictly reserved.’ This 
is the special fact I referred to as putting Mr. Quilter out of 
Court. The statement is meaningless unless all the articles are 
paid for, and if the editor does not know this he ought to. The 
Copyright Act (5 & 6 Vict.c. 45) lays down very clearly (sec. 18) 
what the proprietor of a magazine must do before he can attain 
even the limited copyright of the articles that appear therein. 
He must explicitly and implicitly have had the copyright made 
over to him, and he must have paid for the contributions. The 
words as,to payment, says Short, ‘have received a very strict 
construction from the Courts of Equity, those Courts having 
refused to recognise the proprietor’s right in contributions where 
it is not clearly shown that he has paid the contributor for 
them * (p. 108), and then follows a discussion of various illustra- 
tive cases. When Mr. Quilter says, ‘I reserve the copyright of 
all articles,’ he in effect says, ‘ If I print your poem I will pay you.’ 
Of course he can change this, and explicitly state that he will 
not pay for short poems ; but what first-class monthly makes 
such an announcement ?—I am, etc., FRANCIS WATT. 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 

Dunbar, 24th Fuly 1889. 
SIR,— It is often an ungracious thing to refuse a gift volun- 
tarily offered ; but as a Volunteer who was of ’59 and is of ’89 
I think I may ask, referring to the Lord Mayor’s Fund, whether 
the Volunteers are treated in the best way possible as objects 
of charity, taking them just as they are at this moment in 
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regard to efficiency? Still more may it be asked, Does it seem 
fair to demand an increased efficiency which metropolitan 
public opinion by its subscriptions shows can only reasonably 
be expected to be reached with the assistance of charity? or, 
that the State, advancing with the times, should make a fair 
bargain with any willing to hold themselves ready for its de- 
fence —a bargain reasonably distinct and comprehensible by 
both parties, and to be stuck to by both? 

The Volunteer of ’89 is not the Volunteer of 59. The latter 
gave himself, his clothes, and his rifle in a free gift to the State 
for defence. Now any private Volunteer can fulfil the letter 
of his agreement without being a halfpenny out of pocket. 

Many Volunteers, officers and men, go very far beyond the 
letter of their agreement. The public, if they know what that 
is, seem to think nearly all do, which is by no means the case ; 
and of course superior authority naturally desires that there be 
no limit to increased efficiency. Lately it has pointed out by 
circular what will improve efficiency, or rather what is essential 
to efficiency such as those in command (and it may be said most 
Volunteers themselves) desire. They tell off the bricks, but do 
not give the straw: they tell commanding officers to provide 
for various things, including a second pair of boots, though 
they never provide for a first pair, and say the money will be 
paid on mobilisation. 

To supply these necessaries before mobilisation to a few of 
the Volunteers the Lord Mayor raises a charitable fund, and 
the Volunteer is told that he may without shame avail himself 
of the offer when it is made to him. Unfortunately it is true that 
charity is as natural an element to the Volunteer as water is 
to a fish. 

Why may the Volunteer accept this charitable assistance 
without compunction? Because, it is said, while he gives his 
services gratis he should not be out of pocket for a valise anda 
second pair of boots. (As our whole active service, according 
to high authority, is only to last a fortnight, surely one pair 
will see us through it.) 

But does a Volunteer’s underclothing not suffer while drilling? 
This he must have anyhow! Presumably; but so also must 
he have a blanket or two, and Government proposes that he 
should be supplied with these. 

If he goes into camp, what becomes of his wages? He cer- 
tainly suffers loss, as employers do not pay while their men 
are not working. Let the Volunteer not be out of pocket, let 
the employer continue his pay or a proportion of it in absence, 
and let a fund to be called the Lord Provost’s fund be raised 
to recoup the employer. In this way the able-bodied employer 
will pay in proportion for those who become efficient Volun- 
teers if he himself has’to stay at home. If the new fund is a 
success he will be repaid. 

Let us admit that no man works except to profit if possible. 
His profit may be the satisfactory feeling of having done his 
duty, received or given pleasure, or the like. To these harm- 
less per contras the Volunteer’s profit may be limited. 

On the other hand the more you pay the more you expect ; 
and Government paying less to a Volunteer may reason- 
ably allow his military service to hang more lightly on him, may 
permit him to leave the service more easily,than regulars and 
militia men, to arrange his own drill times, ef ce¢era, in time of 
peace, so as to cause him as little loss as possible ; but, where 
from the nature of things he must suffer loss, the no-loss prin- 
ciple should be carried out in its entirety, and he should be 
recouped. 

In fact, put aside the make-believe efficiency which has to 
depend on charity, fix a real and not a quasi-efficiency in know- 
ledge and equipment on the principle above advocated, and 
seal your bargain; and the country will have a force more 
useful than and little if at all inferior in numbers to the present. 

There is no reason why the Volunteer of the type of 59 
should not be allowed to exist, and why the man of the class 
who can pay his duty to his country under such conditions 
should not continue to do so. In time of peace such a body 
must necessarily be small, but it would form a cadre of no little 
value in the hour of invasion. 

There are numbers of Volunteers and their officers who 
would accept all militia risk, provided that in time of peace they 
might follow their occupations without the serious interruption 
of a month’s training. Many as they get older would for suffi- 
cient reasons prefer not to run the risk of prolonged garrison 
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or observation duty, but would continue in the service to be 
mobilised on present conditions. Such arrangements could 
easily be made, and could in no way give rise to any caste 
feeling. 

Is it not clear that it would be well both for the country and 
the Volunteers that they should come to a business understand- 
ing, and the sooner the better? If the Volunteers—officers and 
men—do not see to this, they may have to suffer both in their 
pockets and their feelings.—I am, etc., 

R. C. MACLAGAN, 
Col. 5th V. B. Royal Scots. 





REVIEWS. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited 
by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 3 vols. London: Mac- 
millan, 


There is a certain irony in the publication of the Letters and 
Remains of Edward Fitzgerald. Throughout his life ‘ Old Fitz,’ 
as Lord Tennyson calls him, was possessed by an overmastering 
hatred of notoriety, even of recognition. It was painful to him 
to think that his name should be in the mouths of men. Only 
one volume—Szx Dramas by Calderon, freely translated by 
Edward Fitzgerald—went forth to the world bearing the sign 
of his authorship. ‘As it would be a real horror to me to 
be known as the writer, I do not think I can have much per- 
sonal ambition in its success,’ he wrote to George Crabbe when 
Euphranor, a work of which he had good reason to think well, 
first made its appearance. Of his translation of two plays of 
Sophocles only one copy was given to a friend in England, and 
that under the strictest pledge of secrecy. Owing to this strange 
shyness and this love of retirement Fitzgerald was almost un- 
known beyond a small circle of intimate friends. But death 
has now removed the reason for this reticence, and Mr. Aldis 
Wright has done well in drawing aside the veil in which the 
personality and work of the translator of Omar have hitherto 
been shrouded. With infinite tact and restraint he has edited 
whatever remains to us from the pen of Edward Fitzgerald. 
The few pamphlets which were published during the writer’s 
life-time have long passed out of print and are now hard to come 
by. A wide circle of readers will therefore welcome Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s reprint. But the world owes the Vice-Master of Trinity 
a deeper debt of gratitude for having included in his volumes a 
selection from Fitzgerald’s correspondence. The series of 
letters, which extends over more than half-a-century, reveals a 
man of extraordinary nobility of character and a critic of more 
than common power and discernment. Here we have better 
material for forming a judgment upon Fitzgerald’s marvellous 
talent than is afforded in his published works. As he was ever 
ready to confess himself, so far as writing was concerned he 
was always somewhat of a dilettante. The popularity of his 
version of Omar Khayydm is, it may be, permanently assured. 
But this is the only thing of his the world is likely to remember 
with enthusiasm, and until the publication of his letters*his 
reputation was perhaps a little difficult to explain. Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s volumes, however, tell us the secret of his power. 
There can no longer be any doubt that Fitzgerald’s influence 
was largely due to his marked personality and his admirable 
judgment of men and books. 

Between the earliest and latest of the letters there is an 
interval of more than fifty years. Yet the same hand is observ- 
able throughout. Tone and style are strikingly uniform. At 
two-and-twenty Fitzgerald has scarce a habit which he after- 
wards reformed, scarce an opinion which the wisdom of later 
years needed to revise. And how strong yet gentle a character 
breathes from every line! His method of life was always 
rigid in its simplicity. He was an ardent vegetarian. His 
whole existence was spent in the seclusion of country-house 
or cottage. Even a brief sojourn in London seems to have 
distressed him. ‘I have cold, headache, and London disgust, 
he writes after a day or two spent in town. ‘O that I could 
look upon my avenues, and hear the sighing of my Scotch 
firs. He was never happy long away from the sea, and he 
spent a portion of every year on board his yacht Zhe Scandal. 
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When nearly sixty years old he built a herring-lugger, ‘ which 
is to pay for the money she costs unless she goes to the 
bottom ; and which meanwhile amuses me to consult about 
with my sea-folks.’ To smoke a pipe with his neighbour, the 
rector, was his dissipation ; his pleasure was ‘to read of morn- 
ings the same old books over and over again, having no com- 
mand of new ones’; of an evening to play ‘some of Handel’s 
great choruses, which are the bravest music after all.’ He never 
felt the desire of travel. ‘Travelling, you know, is a vanity,’ 
he wrote to Frederic Tennyson ; ‘the soul remains the same.’ 
He excuses himself from visiting Italy on the ground that he 
has not the eyes to see. A journey to Ireland makes him home- 
sick, and ‘inasmuch as this country is not England,’ he wishes 
himself back again. His record of two days in Holland is 
almost pathetic. It was of course the pictures that he wanted 
to see ; but he missed it all and suffered nothing but ‘ rage and 
despair’ until he reached ‘ dear old Bawdsey’ again. Such is 
the stuff that patriots are made of, and Fitzgerald had an absorb- 
ing love of his country, mingled with a firm conviction that 
her glory was waning. ‘Sometimes I envy those,’ he writes 
in 1851, ‘who are so old that the curtain will probably fall 
on them before it does on their country. . . . Had I Alfred’s 
voice, I would not have mumbled for years over a Memoriam 
and 7he Princess, but sung such strains as would have revived 
the MapaSwvouaxovs dvdpas to guard the territory they had won.’ 
Faithful to his home and its surroundings, he was no less loyal 
in his friendships. The companions of his youth were always 
dearest to him. The company of strangers he found distasteful. 
‘I was at a party of modern wits last night,’ he tells Bernard 
Barton, ‘that made me creep into myself and wish myself away 
talking to any Suffolk old woman in her cottage, while the trees 
murmured without.’ As early as 1844 he wrote to Frederic 
Tennyson: ‘I see so many little natures about that I must 
draw to the large.’ And the large natures for him were the 
Tennysons, Thackeray, Spedding, Carlyle, and the captain of 
his lugger, whom he describes as a ‘gentleman of Nature’s 
grandest type.’ Yet he never made demi-gods of his friends. 
Here, for instance, is his criticism on Carlyle’s historical 
method: ‘I think there is but one Hero: and that is the 
maker of Heroes.’ 

Interesting as is the portrait to be constructed from these 
letters, the insight which they afford into Fitzgerald’s literary 
and artistic opinions make them more valuable still. His 
criticism was distinguished by breadth and refinement. He 
never frittered away his energies in the glorification of the 
incomplete. No man was great in his eyes because he at- 
tempted feats beyond his powers. Homer, Sophocles, Vergil, 
Shakespeare, Sir Walter, the great masters of all ages, were 
an endless delight to him. And in a right appreciation of 
these he yields to few. He tells us that when he read the 
Gdipus Coloneus ‘the Elgin marbles, and something more, 
began to pass before his eyes.’ Nothing could be saner and 
more apt than his contrast of Sophocles with /®schylus. 
‘Sophocles is a pure Greek temple ; but Aéschylus is a rugged 
mountain, lashed by seas and riven by thunderbolts : and 
which is the more wonderful and appalling ? Or if one 
will have A®schylus too a work of man, I say he is like 
a Gothic cathedral.’ This keen sense of classic form led 
Fitzgerald to be the sternest critic of his own work. He was 
always conscious of his own limitations and imperfections, 
and so ever diffident of publication. There was nothing 
that he so thoroughly detested as a ‘pert’ style. Even in his 
own -Luphranor, which he had modelled on a Greek convention 
and had studiously revised, he detected with horror traces of 
‘over-smart writing.’ His unfailing belief in the supremacy of 
the great poets rendered him almost too harsh a critic of his 
contemporaries. He somewhere said of himself that he was one 
to whom ‘friendships were more like loves.’ But this is hardly 
true. For love is blind and no one could be quicker to see the 
faults of his friends than Fitzgerald. His standard was high, 
and personal feelings never urged him to applaud work which 
fell below it. 

In art as in literature he could only praise accomplishment. 
He reproves his friend Bernard Barton for liking a picture, 
‘because he liked the verses he once made uponit.’ His estimate 
of Holman Hunt’s Christ in the Temple is one of the justest 
criticisms that has been passed upon the Pre-Raphaelite School. 
‘What man with the elements of a great painter could come with 
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such a costive thing after so long waiting ! Think of the acres of 
canvas Titian or Reynolds would have covered with grand out- 
lines and deep colours in the time it has taken to niggle this 
miniature ! Hunt’s picture stifled me with its little- 
ness. I think Ruskin must see what his system has led to.’ 
Among the musicians his gods were Handel and Mozart. He 
never tired of preaching the gospel that music is not imitative. 
He regarded Don Giovanni as the greatest opera in the world. 
Of Handel, ‘ whose coursers, with necks with thunder clothed 
and long resounding pace, never tire,’ there is praise on almost 
every page. In his own critical powers Fitzgerald had a just 
belief. ‘I pretend to no genius,’ he says, ‘ but to taste, which, 
according to my aphorism, is the feminine of genius.’ 

Of Fitzgerald’s own work all that may be said has been said, 
and rightly said, over and over again. With the exception of 
Euphranor, a brilliantly written dialogue upon chivalry in 
modern life, he produced little but translations or paraphrases 
from the Spanish, Greek, and Persian. His'versions of Sopho- 
cles and AZschylus he did not value highly, and his own judg- 
ment in this matter, as in most others, is correct. As aman 
of letters he stands or falls by Omar. This brilliant series of 
quatrains is less a translation than a magnificent perversion. 
The spirit of the poem is in some sort Omar’s, but it was 
Fitzgerald’s manipulation which gave it the most of its signi- 
ficance. The translator is perfectly frank about his own 
method. ‘It is an amusement to me,’ he writes to Professor 
Cowell, ‘to take what liberties I like with these Persians, who 
(as I think) are not poets enough to frighten one from such 
excursions, and who really do want a little art to shape them.’ 
And there can be no doubt that he allowed himself so con- 
siderable a licence that Omar as he left him is Omar glorified 
almost out of recognition. 


BARDLINGS. 


Mr. John Cameron Grant, the author of New Verse in Old 
Vesture (London: E. W. Allen) would have it understood 
that he is ‘not merely a poet, but a poet of really fine 
imagination and literary endowment.’ Literary endowment, 
then, is merely another term for facility of conveyance from 
Tennyson, Swinburne, and Browning : possibly it may even 
mean access to their waste-paper baskets. So that for the 
future, when a poet writes about ‘the refluent flats of the weird 
waste water,’ or ‘ the long ridges of the rolling sea,’ our reader 
will know what to say of him; and if he can invent words 
like ‘cript,’ ‘skipt,’ ‘clift, or ‘nesture,’ if his independence of 
the ordinary rules of grammar be sublime, if his scansion be 
weak and his spelling of ‘ hauberk’ and ‘glaive’ not quite usual, 
his rhymes as good as this : 

‘Skip, little Triolet, 
Vainly you sigh O let’; 
if, finally, he knows how to conclude a poem with a semi-colon, 
by all means let them put it down to literary endowment. The 
generally accepted standard also of really fine imagination 
requires correction. It would appear that we must look for it 
in lines like these : 
‘ Tears of blood wept on a loaf of bread 
Cleft heartwise with a gold knife—worldliness ! 
And this, we suppose, is the new ideal of fancy : 
‘ We are happy 
In the seas, 
Rather scrappy 
If you please.’ 
So much for the New Verse. The ‘Old Vesture’ part of the busi- 
ness consists in a perfectly futile attempt of Mr. Grant to write 
a ‘poem’ in each of the old French forms of verse, which, ex- 
quisite and tuneful instruments as they are in the hands of those 
who know how to use them, are simply intolerable when the 
author has neither rhyme nor reason, sense nor song. The 
worst of it is that Mr. Grant has any amount more of these 
doggerel imbecilities up his sleeve, and seems ready to print 
them if he can get another Introduction from Mr. Gleeson 
White, who is in his way an authority on the subject of French 
verse, and deserves a better fate. 

Mr. John Owen maunders incoherent metaphysical twaddle 
through three hundred and fifty tedious pages of Verse Musings 
on Nature, Faith, and Freedom. (London: Kegan Paul.) We 
have found him as dull as he is loquacious and ignorant of 


what he would call verse-melody. His simple, sensuous, and 
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passionate muse delights herself in reflections upon Nature’s 
‘unself-consciousness,’ and the ‘Myness in Me’—and tries to 
translate the Groan of Creation into words. She revels in the 
glamourye, the indevouring bliss of congruous wholes dicho- 
tomised, and conceptured disguises. Mr. Owen has invented a 
new sort of sermon beside which Mr. Cameron Grant’s glozes 
are graceful and lucid; the texts are from some unfortunate 
poet, from ‘ Plotinos’ or Plato—why not Platon ?—and the 
variations have the single merit of being so unreadable that no 
one will ever finish or imitate them. And as if this were 
not sin enough, Mr. Owen runs an opposition show to Shelley 
and Wordsworth. He writes adouble Ode on Immortality, and 
sings the unoffending sky-lark, not, he is good enough to ex- 
plain, ‘in regular verse,’ but as we very soon find out in regular 
doggerel : 
‘ In rhythmic dactylic melody 

Tit-ar-a-lee-lee ; Tit-ar-a-lee-lee. Sadi 

With sudden inversions and countless transitions 

Of rhythm, tone, time in endless inflections, 

Amazing one’s mind at the force of thy musical intuitions 

Rivalled alone by the strength of thy melodic recollections.’ 
* Surely a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral ?’ 

The poem which gives a title to Mr. C. M. Dickinson’s in- 
offensive little volume 7he Children, and other Verses (London: 
Sampson Low) has received honour which it is neither good nor 
bad enough to deserve, having been almost generally ascribed 
to Dickens in one of his pathetic moods. Like the rest of the 
book it is sentimental, fairly fluent, and not more than common- 
place ; its unimpeachable moral tone should give it some 
popularity with the Edna Lyall public. Most of the descrip- 
tions of American scenery are truthful in a mild fashion. It is 
when he tries the Ercles or Elijah Pogram vein that Mr. 
Dickinson becomes excruciating, as in his apotheosis of Ulysses 
S. Grant : 

‘ Ho! Orderly from the Heavenly Ranks 
Make a way from him through the flashing flanks 
To where his country’s Father and Lincoln stand... . 
Stand back, brave souls, under Leonidas 
That went up to God from the Grecian pass.’ 

Although Mr. Horace Smith’s Poems (London : Macmillan) 
would seem to have been written when Wordsworth’s authority 
was greater than it is now, and before the Emg/ish Jdyl/s had 
ceased to be models of fashionable imitation, he strikes a 
distinct note of his own, tells a story with point and sincerity, 
and has imagination of a sort : 

‘ Behold all things are dear to me, 
This earth seems fairer grown ; 
I needs must love all things that be 
In loving thee alone ; 
For all the world is summed in thee, 
And thou art all mine own.’ 
He can turn out a good translation of Horace, and write a 
spirited boating song, but his book is not impressive, because 
of extreme baldness in the language and stiffness in the rhythm. 

Sursum Corda; or, Song and Service (London: Kegan 
Paul), by George F. E. Scott, is a volume of devotional poems. 
Some of the hymns are good of their kind, but it is a pity that 
the author, who has the ability, did not apply himself to the 
expression of human as opposed to ecclesiastical religious 
feeling ; 
dignity and power, nor has it the disgusting sentimentality so 
The prose intro- 


for his always respectable verse sometimes rises to 


frequently obtrusive in emotional poetry. 
ductions on the chief festivals of the Church are short, sensible, 
and in good taste. 

In spite of many pleasing qualities, 4/ter*houghts (London : 
Macmillan) would be all the better for a spice of originality. 
Mr. Joseph Truman can describe the quiet aspects of Nature 
with brevity and truth, and we like him for some refined touches 
of pathos in his work. But he is bound hand and foot to the 
reflective vein of Matthew Arnold : 

‘ The vision vast, the lone large sky, 
I'he kingly charm of mountains high, 
The boundless silence woke in me 
Abstraction, reverence, reverie '- 
or he pipes to the hoarse tones of Mr. Lewis Morris's philo- 
sophic unburdening : 
‘I ask for faith, stale forms I find, 
Submission pliant and weak-kneed, 
Blind following of leaders blind, 
A jargon of plethoric creed.’ 
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Zhe Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn; or, the Tragedy of 

Dunphail (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by Lady Middleton, tells 
the story of the undoing of the Comyns by Randolph Earl of 
Moray at tiresome length, and in blank verse of an antiquated 
structure. We quote an example which is by no means her 
best, nor is there need to quote her worst : 

‘Sweet Nature's gleam and glory only shows 

To thee blurred dazzlement—as when one sees 

A forest flame through pungent mists of smoke, 

And seems fair robing of yon couchant sun 

Displeasuring hazes.’ 
As Lady Middleton remarks, the story is interesting ; but it 
is not interesting as she has told it, in turgid and sham-romantic 
bombast. The notes contain a mass of curious information 
hidden in an infinite deal of nothing. 

Canada has yet to produce its great poet: at present it has 

a loud and rather hoarse choir of singers, most of whom have 
to learn the technique of their art, although there is a rough 
directness and sincerity, an honest, hearty, and patriotic tone 
about many of the selections in Somgs of the Great Dominion 
(London: Scott) which we cannot help admiring, and we 
note some thoroughly well done translations from old chan- 
sons by William M‘Lennan. The ‘big bow-wow’ style of 
the introduction by W. D. Lighthall and its uncritical judg- 
ments are ridiculously exaggerated ; but the appendices on the 
French poetry of Canada—a subject which would repay com- 
petent investigation—are suggestive and interesting, in spite of 
their slightness. Mr. Scott has also sent us a volume of selec- 
tions from Landor, who is not for the shilling public, and should 
not have been included in the ‘ Canterbury Poets.’ As usual, 
the introduction is miserably inadequate ; but this, we under- 
stand, is due to liberties taken with it by the editor of the 
series. /n My Lady’s Praise (London: Trubner) is a volume 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, containing poems addressed to his late 
wife. The Poems of Antzus (London: Sonnenschein) are silly 
and vulgar. 


BURNS AND THE KIRK. 


Burns and the Kirk, By ALEXANDER WEBSTER. Aberdeen ; 


Martin. 

There is more of the Kirk than of Burns in this book, and 
what there is of Burns is generally forced or absurd, and fre- 
quently incorrect. Mr. Webster, who, if we mistake not, adorns 
the clerical profession, though he suppresses the connection on 
his title-page, identifies the Kirk with what he calls Orthodoxy 
(with a big O), and incontinently proceeds to pelt it with all the 
resources of vituperation at his command. The book may be 
described as an attack upon Orthodoxy. For example : ‘ The 
healthy sympathy of our age is with the outcasts of the Church’ 
—the non-elect. 
fanity’ ; that of eternal punishment is the expression of a belief 
*in lawless vengeance.’ ‘The belief in the devil is profane.’ 
* The dogma of hell is blasphemous.’ ‘ The devil of Orthodoxy 
is a dream of the night.’ ‘ Parts of the Bible are unfit for 
public reading, and ‘ ought not to be regarded as the words of 
civilised men, far less as the Word of God.’ (But what, uttered 
almost in the same breath, does this hedging mean? ‘ There 
can be no objection to any portion of the Bible when the use 
of it is judicious’?) ‘A people who acknowledge the Bible 
as the standard of their life should neither have king 
nor priest, or (stc) any semblance of imperial} or sacerdotal 
authority.’ (It is to be hoped that Mr. Webster is not a 
member of the Established Church.) ‘ Biblical theology is 
simply the conception, or a series of conceptions, which Hebrew 
men had of the Infinite ; it represents the ideas of only one 
race of men,’ who ‘had no monopoly of thought of God, of 
inspiration, or of godliness’ ; and ‘ God is not to be confounded 
with their theories, speculations, broken lights : they are but 
idols or ideals of the mind.” And so on. That a clergyman 
officiating in Scotland should profess a creed which is in so 
many points at variance with dearly beloved Calvinism is a 
phenomenon sufficiently significant. Burns is made to pose in 
the book as a poet, or rather prophet, with a religious and moral 
purpose. He ‘lifted up his prophetic voice with deliberate intent 
to purify the religion of his country.’ It was reserved for Mr. 
Alexander Webster to make the discovery. The people of 


The dogma of non-election is ‘utter pro- 


Scotland have not hitherto realised the prophetic mission of 
They have not hitherto classed him with Micah and 


Burns. 
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Isaiah. And Mr. Webster knows why they have not. It is 
because ‘sacerdotalism has caged and incarcerated Burns.’ In 
other words there are certain significant productions of Burns of 
great moral and religious as well as literary merit of which 
the Scottish people have been wilfully kept in ignorance by 
their clergy. But a Scottish clergyman will suffer this no 
longer. He will not, indeed, in gown and bands undertake 
the generous, the heroic task of liberating Burns from the afore- 
said incarcerating cage ; but as a man, if not as a minister, he 
will greatly daring set the captive free. He will proclaim now, 
for the first time in a hundred years, such noble but unknown 
poems as Zhe Holy fair, Jamo Shanter, Holy Willie's Prayer, 
The Cottar’s Saturday Night, Address to the Detl, Adress to the 
Unco Guid, The wa Dogs, and A Man’s a Man for @ That. 
Surely the people of Scotland will at last be interested in poems 
with such attractive titles, especially when they are assured by 
the discoverer that they are ‘ prophetic utterances charged with 
perpetual regenerating power for the soul’? 

Does any carping critic perceive something of a contrast 
between this view of Burns as a moralist and the facts of his 
practice as a man? With wisdom from above Mr. Webster 
hastens to assure such a person that Burns ‘was not called to 
be a saint.’ This apology is irresistible. It is only put for- 
ward to show the robustness of Mr. Webster’s faith and 
morality. By-and-by it is withdrawn. Looseness of life is a 
necessary condition of moral reformation. burns ‘ was called, 
even by the excess of passion in him, to undertake the casting- 
out of the demon of sensuous (szc) lust from the Scottish soul. 
Indeed, the tillage of the spiritual affections of his countrymen 
was placed in his hands. . He was divinely commanded to 
take his moral implements—the harrow of satire, the weede1 
of wit, the plough of humour and pathos, and the seed-bag of 
sympathy, and go forth to till and sow afresh the soil of the soul. 
Right well did he work,’ etc. ‘Should we mind to-day, as we 
enjoy the fairer fields which he greatly helped to make, the 
splashes of mire, the stains of filth, the glints of grossness in 
the soul of Burns?’ It is very evident that Burns is more to 
Mr. Webster than his Bible. 

The modus operandi of interpreting Burns agreeably to the 
Websterian views of the Kirk is quite in the common pulpit 
style. It is only the hands that are Esau’s. A bit of text 
furnishes the preacher with the pretence of a perch, at which 
he pecks promtlessly for a while, and from which he makes 
sudden flights ‘into unexpected quarters, returning ever and 
anon to his stump with something of the mystery of magic. 
You first wonder why he left it to go where he did; your 
greater wonder is that, having left it, he should ever find his 
way back to it again. ‘Let us worship God’ is the text 
from the Cotlar’s Saturday Night. 
nothing to do with worship nor even with religion, except 
to find fault with it. 
the land laws. Mr. Webster is displeased with the cottar 
for his want of several virtues, chief of which is the virtue of 
discontentment. The cottar is nota Home Ruler, and for that 
his religion is to blame. His religion ought to have impelled 
him to challenge the rightness of the social conditions that keep 
him poor. It should have impelled him to ‘ agrarian conflicts’ ; 
for, if he had read between the lines, this is the true Bible 
teaching. Submission to landlordism is irreligious. ‘ The land- 
lord is an usurper, and ought not to be tolerated.’ The only 
gospel for poor people is the abolition of poverty, and the aboli- 
tion of poverty is only to be gained by a rebellion against lairds 
and capitalists. In the eyes of this reverend champion of the 
poor, the spiritual consolations of religion are as nothing : ‘his 
religion has not ameliorated the cottar’s condition in the 
slightest ; it has actually kept him in serfdom.’ 

Incidentally there are a few disconnected references to Burns 
Here is one: Burns was ‘ born in the lowest 


The sermon has little or 


It is a tirade against landlordism and 


and his poetry. 
rank, of parents and an ancestry in which there was nothing 
extraordinary in the way of mind, with a bare education, and 
no unusual mental incitement, etc. There may or may not be 
much elegance of expression here, but assuredly there is not a 
word of truth, excepting that Burns was born, and that he had 
parents. Here is another—but no! we shall merely whisper 
into the reverend gentleman’s lug that the ‘loom’ in the Address 
to the Detl has no more to do with weaving than an heir-loom 
or Mr. Webster himself. We have searched in vain for any 
seriously reformatory moral drift in Zam o’ Shanter. And 
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where, O where, in those rattling rhymes is the judgment 
against drink which is ‘impressed with divine sanction’? 
But this same poem contains other mysteries—such as ‘ pas- 
sages of sublime pathos’! Mr. Webster may be bright as a 
minister and as a moralist ; he distinctly coruscates as a critic. 
He even suggests an improvement in Zam o’ Shanter. 

In aconcluding chapter on the religion of Burns—and, of 
course, ‘we must pronounce him highly religious’—Mr. Webster 
expatiates on the good which his countrymen to-day inherit 
from the reformatory work of Burns. The remarkable thing is 
that in the preceding chapters we are given to understand that 
the social, moral, and religious state of Scotland is, if possible, 
worse now than it was in the time of Burns. And—we had 
nearly forgotten it—the preface explains the cause of the non- 
effectiveness of the reforming mission of ‘rantin’, rovin’ Robin.’ 
He has hitherto been caged and incarcerated. Now, however, 
we may look out for a new heaven and a new earth. Mr. 
Webster is trotting the reforming prophet around the country 
on a tour of regeneration. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: a Return to’Dualism. By 
‘Scorus NOVANTICUS.’ Edinburgh : Williams and Nor- 
gate. 

Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By JOHN CAIRD, 
D.D., LL.D. Glasgow: Maclehose. 

Two Essays. By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. ,London: Bell. 

The second edition of a book does not usually call for 
much comment on the part of the reviewer, but the notable 
piece of metaphysical reasoning which Professor Laurie has 
now fathered deserves to be made an exception to the rule. 

The book appears in a new form, with the argument ampli- 

fied at certain points, modified at others, and strengthened 

at all. 
parts, a certain curtness of statement which made things 


In the first edition there was, especially in the earlier 


difficult for the reader. He found strange and unfamiliar 
doctrines shot at him as it were out of a pistol. Concise- 
ness may be carried too far, and the thought now flows with 
In other places the author’s careful 
revision has resulted in a simplification of his positions, 
and no competent reader should now fail to grasp the philo- 
sophical argument which runs through the book and fuses 
it into a whole. That argument seems to us an important 
contribution to the long-standing controversy between the 


the necessary fulness. 


Empiricist and the Transcendentalist. Professor Laurie is 
not an Empiricist, but in his doctrine of ‘ Attuition’ he goes 
a long way towards satisfying the legitimate claims of Em- 
piricism ; and it is to be noted that in this edition he goes 
Attuition is a term applied (and 
it would seem invented) by Professor Laurie to describe the 


even further than before. 


purely receptive or feeling consciousness as we meet it in the 
higher animals or in man before the definite emergence 
of reason or will. It is not mere sensation, as that term 
is understood in philosophical controversy ; it implies, ac- 
cording to Professor Laurie, the consciousness of many units 
of sensation cohering as a single complex object, which object 
is felt as real or existing, and even (through a kind of reflex 
movement of the feeling consciousness) as an external and 
independent object. There may be memories of such ob- 
jects, and there may arise associations, causal and otherwise, 
between them ; a conscious and coherent life, in short, may be 
led by beings who do not advance beyond the stage of Attuition. 
But such a life of mere recipience and immediate impulse is 
not, as the Sensationalists suppose, a sufficient analysis of 
human experience. Reason which, the old logic-books tell us, 
is the differentia of man, consists essentially, according to our 
author, in the activity of Will. Hence Reason and Will are 
often used by him synonymously, and he speaks sometimes of 
Will-Reason. The power of Will or Reason emerges as pure 
activity put forth by the subject, which, instead of being acted 
upon by the object, now goes out as it were to take possession 
thereof. In this act the subject affirms or creates itself as 
a personality, at the same time that it grasps the object in an 
entirely new fashion. It may now be said actively to know or 
to perceive what formerly it only felt or passively received. 
The object formerly wrote itself upon the subject ; the subject 
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now actively lays hold of the object and relates it to itself and 
to other things. 

There is a great deal of sound psychology here, if there is 
nothing more. But Professor Laurie argues that in this pure 
activity of the Self or Will—in the primary act of percipience—- 
we have the @ frior7 categories which the mind employs for 
the interpretation of the world of fact. These are Being, the 
true Infinite—or, as it is here called, the Absoluto-Infinite — 
Cause, and End. The way in which Professor Laurie con- 
nects these principles with the logical laws of thought 
which he finds exemplified in the process of perception 
reminds one perhaps too much of Fichte’s play with Iden- 
tity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, in the beginning 
of the Wissenschaftslehre. There is apt to be a forced look 
about such deductions. They look too neat to be true, and, 
having seen so many of them, the reader views them a little 
incredulously. But the categories, or ‘ dialectic percepts,’ which 
Professor Laurie brings forward stand very well upon their own 
basis ; they are shown in a powerful argument to be the under- 
lying presupposition of our ordinary perception of phenomena. 
The world of nature, it is argued, is the phenomenalising or par- 
ticularising of ‘ Absoluto-infinite Causal Being,’ and in individual 
thinkers or wills this Being has passed to a knowledge of itself. 
It will be seen from this that the ‘Dualism’ of which ‘ Scotus 
Novanticus’ speaks in his title-page is something considerably 
different from the traditional Dualism of the Scottish philo- 
sophy. It is much nearer what is vaguely spoken of as 
Hegelianism. While strongly emphasising the fact of ‘a 
veritable dualism, and one which is irreducible for human 
knowledge, he expressely warns us that ‘the outer is not 
merely an x negativing my self-consciousness, but, on the 
contrary, it is reason externalised.’ Hence the fundamental 
categories mentioned above are not as it were extraneously 
superadded by the mind in the process of knowing things. 
The mind ‘merely rediscovers them, so to speak,’ and trans- 
mutes them out of the sensible into the rational. Professor 
Laurie admits, for example, that a feeling of Being is given 
to the attuitive consciousness. We do not merely have 
successive impressions, as Hume said; we feel them as 
real,as being. This feeling it is which is afterwards taken 
up by the Reason or Will and constituted the fundamental 
category of knowledge. What is thus admitted of Being 
the author seems disposed in his instructive chapter on 
the ‘Parellelism of Sense and Reason’ to extend to all the @ 
priori categories. But enough has been said to indicate the 
suggestive character of this searching and original analysis. 
Even those who fail to see eye to eye with the author in his 
main thesis will find much to reward them in the incidental 
psychology and metaphysics of which his book is full. 

Everybody interested in philosophy and in those questions 
which are common to philosophy and theology will welcome the 
handy reprint of Principal Caird’s well-known Jxtroduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion. \t would be out of place to charac- 
terise a book of which several thousands have been sold in 
the original edition, but it is impossible even to turn over the 
pages without admiring afresh the perfection of the form in 
which the Principal conveys his matter. The pity is that this 
volume, which deals to a considerable extent with the outworks 
of the subject, should net be supplemented by another in which 
the author might come to close quarters with the central doc- 
trines of the religious consciousness, and speak his mind more 
freely than is permitted by the characteristic doud/e-entente of 
Hegelian phraseology in a religious reference. 

The anonymous translator of Schopenhauer’s essays Ov ¢he 
Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason and On the 
Will in Nature has done his work most admirably, and has 
conferred an obligation upon the English philosophical public. 
The first of the essays, at any rate, is highly important for a 
proper understanding of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. When 
the philosopher republished his youthful work, thirty-four years 
after its first appearance, he spoke of it as containing the whole 
substructure for his system. It is constantly referred to as his 
chief work ; and as only a brief abstract is given in Haldane 
and Kemp’s translation of Zhe World as Will and Idea, this 
English version of the entire treatise is exceedingly welcome. 
Schopenhauer’s revision for the second edition seems to have 
been devoted less to philosophical argument than to abuse of 
the German professors of philosophy, whom he accuses of a 
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conspiracy of silence to keep him out of his rights. His mood 
during these thirty years would seem to have resembled that 
of the angry (and classic) disputant who adjured her antagonist 
to ‘Speak, or T'll burst.’ Now that the philosopher's chance 
has come, he lets the ‘charlatans’ have it hot, These parts of 
the book may be read for amusement, the others for instruction, 


ENGLISH METRES, 

Ainelische Metrth in historischer und systematischer bentwick 
lung dargesteli4, Von Dr. J. Scuivper, Zweite Halfte : 
Strophenbau, Bonn: lanl Strauss, 

With this volume Professor Schipperj brings to an end one 
of the most extensive and most important contributions made 
in recent years to the literature of English philology. The 
work has appeared in three volumes ; the first part, A/feng/ische 
Metrtk, was published in 1881; and the first half of the second 
part, Newenelische Metrik, last year, The volume dealing with 
Old English metres is not quite homogeneous with the second 
part; but the three volumes taken together practically form a 
complete history of all the forms of verse exemplified in Eng 
lish poetry from the earliest times to the present day There 
is no such book in’ English (suest’s /fisfory of Lnglish 
Rhythms, which covers litthe more ground than that occupied 
by Professor Schippers first part, approaches it most nearly 
among Loglsh books in scholarship and system, But Guest 
went upon a theory of English prosody which he himself did 
not succeed in making clear, and which has never been 
accepted, Its main point is that the basis or true unit of all 
kenglish verse is the rhythmical section of the Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative line This theory has been apphed with pleasing 
results to the verse of Shakespeare's OsAe//o by Dr. Price of 
New York: but Guest's work is and remains a conspicuous 
instance of a book whose theory does not fit their facts, and its 
real valuc hes in its richness of material There is no lack, 
however, of English essays and shorter treatises upon the 
esthetic of b ngelish prosody and the verse of the rreater | ny 
lish poets, The most important of these are reviewed in Pro 
fessor Mayor's /vgvesh Mefre, which is itself a most enlighten 
ing induction of the general laws of modern metre, but which, 
for the rest, makes no claim to completeness, and does not 
attempt a historical consideration of our metres. All these 
and many more investigations by German scholars have gone 
tothe making of Professor Schippers work, whose greatest 
ment as that ia gives a fall view of is whole subject from 
both the asthetical and the historical points of view, lhe 
line of its investigation is primaniy historical, What Professor 
Schipper does is to take the thousand forms of English poetry 
and strophe as they appear from time to time, and to name and 
classify them according to an analytical terminology, The true 
history reveals the truc theory ; and, just as Sir Henry Maine's 
application of the historical method to jurisprudence (for ex 
ample) has nd that science of much cumbersome metaphysics, 
Professor Schipper's through-going work, if studied in England 
as it ought to be, will supersede the many speculative @ frrors 
systems of prosody which have been offered as guides to the 
study of metre 
with an cxposition, admirably concise and clear, of 


the fundamental conceptions of metrical art-——-rhythm, quantity, 


Opening 


accent, rhyme—the first part of the work proceeds to its 
main subject with an account of the onmgin and historical 
development of the alliterauve line of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Was it not Mr. Coventry Patmore who traced in the cadence 
of this line the habit of a people accustomed to go much upon 
the sea in ships? Professor Schipper contines himself strictly 
to an analysis of the character of the verse in its simple form 
in the transitional stage in which it was combined with 
rhyme, and in the freer form in which it appeared in English 
poems written during the time of the Norman kings. Along 
with these he traces the rise of the iambic lines of this Nor- 
man period—-the fourteener, the Alexandrine, the octosyllabic, 
and others ; and passes on to follow the beginnings of strophic 
poctry under the influence of the singers of Provence. The 
rest of this part is occupied by an examination of the strophes 
that appear in English and Scottish poetry before the reign of 
Henry vil, ; and concludes with two chapters that account for 


the earliest forms of what has since become the normal line of 
English poetry—the iambic decasyllable. Professor Schipper’s 
method is well illustrated by his manner of treating this verse. 
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He first explains its structure; then gives examples of its 
antitype in the old French decasyllable and of its earliest known 
instances in English; then examines its development very 
fully as it appears in Chaucer and (less fully, but still ade 
quately) as it appears in Gower, Occleve, Lydgate, Hawes and 
Barclay, Henryson, King James 1, Blind Harry, Dunbar, 
Douglas, Lyndsay, and the minor Scottish poets of Dunbar's 
time, Lxamples are given from cach poet, They are 
well chosen as specimens, and the special points of their 
structure are exhibited not only by the text of the work, 
but by a set of typographical devices remarkable for then 
ingenuity and precision, The second part, again, begins with 
a general exposition of rhythin, quantity and accent, and yoes 
on in two main divisions to treat of the verse and the trophe in 
modern English. Lhe verses inherited from the older period 
are followed down to their most recent deve lopment, and the 
long chapter on blank verse gives the most thorough history 
of this form that has yet been made, ‘The trochaic metres and 
those in which iambs and anapiwsts or trochees and dactyls 
are interchangeable are treated in the chapters which follow, 
and this part ends with an account of the attempts to naturalise 
in England the verses of Greek and Latin poetry, In the 
second book — which deals with the structure of the strophe — the 
maternal comprehensiveness, the scientific arrangement, and 
the impenious typographical notation are alike remarkable, [t 
would be hazardous to say that the work is absolutely com 
plete : that no form or variant of form occurring in the whole 
body of knglish poetry goes unnoticed and unexplained by Pro 
fessor Schipper, The chapter on the old French forms revived 
by the younger school of contemporary poets takes no account 
of the kyrielle The form itself is exemplhiiied in an earlier 
chapter by a couple of strophes from Dunbar, which Professor 
Schipper eats as of native origin ; though the probability is 
that Dunbar borrowed it from the French, or the Latin of the 
Church service, Nor does the Professor notice that the verses 
from Dunbar (1-582) are a regular trolet, old examples of 
which form in the sixteenth-century Scottish poet Montgomerie 
have also apparently escaped him. And, although he brings 
material from several modern American poets, the curious and 
unique thythms of Walt Whitman are not considered. These, 
however, are but Givial objections, in face of the Hreal range 
and solid mass of the work. Its immense erudition, the patient 
thought of its arrangement, and the scientific precision and 
uselulness of its nomenclature, make it as Complete as human 
skill can make a book of this kind, Dr. Johnson said with 
an ivonical sense that the function of criticism was to ‘beat 
time to the chorus of the Muses.’ Professor Sx hipper's work 
stands as a monument of a kind of learning that ives th 
words a serious meaning, 

An English translauon would do a service to English 
philology. [tas more than probable that Professor Se hipper 
may have to revise the work for a second edition. In such a 
case it would be worth considering whether the two parts should 
not be more thoroughly wrought into one, and whether the 
latter chapters, which are somewhat hurried, should not be 
expanded, Space might be gained by omitting names from the 
many extensive lists of examples, or by printing these in a 


sinaller type. 


THROLOGICAL WORKS, 


Juarta Crucem. By the late Rev. CHARLES GOODALL, B.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Characicvistics [rom the il rilingys of Ar hbishop Ullathor Ne. 
Arranged by the Rev, MICHAEL F. GLANCEY. London : 
Burns and Oates. 

Sermons Preached tn St. Thomas's Cathedral, Bombay, By the 
Right Rev. Louts GEORGE MyLNer, DD. London: Mac 
millan. 

Our Present Hope and Our Future Home: A Series of Fifty 
fwo Papers. By JAMES B. SrurRocK, M.A. Paisley and 
London : Gardner. 

The Sermon bibl Psalm LNUVWT. to Song of Solomon. Lon 
don: Hodder. 

The Threshold of Manhood: A Young Man's Words to Young 
Men. By W.J. Dawson. London: Hodder. 

The Divine Legation of Paul the Apostle: An Essay, By ¥.B. 
UNDERHILL, LL.D. London: Hodder. 

The Scottish Church can ill afford to lose such ministers as 

Charles Goodall. Not that he was a brilliant scholar, or an 
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eminent lawyer, or a keen debater, or even a great preacher ; but 
he was all round a model parish minister, who had a high idea of 
the Divine message, and lived out what he taught. In atouch- 
ingly appreciative memoir by Dr. Strony, Glasyow, we find that 
Mr. Goodall was born in Cameron, near St. Andrews, in 1846. 
After attending the Madras College and University at St. 
Andrews, he acted as assistant in Strathmiglo, and then in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, ‘There the generous, sympa- 
thetic, noble nature of the man was manifested, His earnest- 
ness was becoming all-engrossing, though two sermons a week 
were felt to be too much for one who thought out all he wrote. 


‘It is unsatisfactory work,’ he said, ‘How much easier to 


You know what will go down! 


provide fare for the body! 
| should have been a hotel-keeper.’ And this ever-living desire 
to feed the soul went with him to Barr, in Ayrshire, where he 
laboured for the remaining fifteen years of his life. The central 
themes are the love of the Father for His children, and the mani- 
festation of that love in the teaching and lite of Jesus Christ. He 
says nothing about the opinions of the Apostles or the Church, 
but he shows that he has always yone direct to the fountain 
head to drink of the water of life from Christ's own words, 
His discourses are almost entirely taken up with a study of 
Christ's hfe immediately before his death, It seemed as if he 
were anxious in his own way to give to his people something like 
Christ's dying legacy. For when unable to preach, he would 
nobly master his constant pain and weakness by visiting the 
ick and the sad, and cheering his own soul by the consolation 
of others. His was a transparently beautiful life; with him 
‘religion is faithfulness to the obligations imposed on us by our 
being in this universe.’ His style was quaint, direct, and strik 
ing ; and no one for miles round was so weil liked as a preacher, 
He used very few illustrations from nature, but he was by no 
means afraid to take them from poetry. His expressions are 
occasionally startling :—‘ In a way that beats Shakespeare, Job 
sets forth how men feel’: ‘ Unless God is not, or hath put him- 
sclfin a strait-waistcoat’: and so forth, 

Archbishop Ullathorne, the venerable Nestor of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England, has worn the mitre for more 


than forty-two years with much dignity, and in a score of 


books and pamphlets has strenuously upheld the principles 
of his creed. But it may be doubted if his frend Mr, Glan- 
cey was well advised in publishing this volume of CAarad 
Neither reasoning nor history are 


leristics, strong points 


with the bishop. He has excelled in dogmatic attirmations, 
and his utterances are delivered ex cathedra, like those 


of Cardinal Manning 


a) 


but not always with the same literary 
grace. Moreover, the editor's selections are not well put 
tovether, and some of the shorter sentences are unintelligible 
away from their context. One of the best known of the 
bishop's publications is his account of a pilgrimage which 
he made in 1854, to * Zhe /foly Mountain of La Salette, a 
work which has gone through six editions. He is a firm 
believer in this discredited prodigy. He wrote a small but 
unportant volume on the Aestoration of the HHierarchy—a 
matter upon which he could speak with 


some authority ; 


and recently he published some more ponderous volumes 
on the -ndowments of Man, On Christian Patience, etc. 
He has printed many sermons, discourses, and controversial 
tracts, and on no subject is he more eloquent than upon the 
dignity and ornaments of a bishop or on the episcopate as 
‘the generative power of the Church.’ He has ina marked 
degree the controversialist’s gift of seeing but one side of 
the question, Here is a specimen of his ecclesiastial history ; 
‘As to the infallibility of the Pope, it has always existed in 
practice, And who is to judge between council and 
council? For rival councils have met in great strength on 
one and the same question, on opposite sides; but the Pope 
has ever settled which was the true one.’ Did the bishop never 
read of rival popes meeting in great strength, and of councils 
having to decide between them ? 

The three qualities, ‘sympathy, directness, and brevity, which, 
Ur. Mylne declares in his preface, an Indian congregation de- 
siderates in a preacher, are eminently characteristic of his 
own Sermons. He did well to listen to the advice of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and to give in book-form an opportunity to a 
larger audience to profit by his sensible and helpful teaching. 
He has no pretensions to be regarded as a great preacher. He 
never aims at being profound or brilliant ; but his sermons are 
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thoughtful and practical. Indeed, it is this latter attribute which 
chiefly marks them. He is at his best when dealing with topics 
of daily moment, and which must have been of personal con- 
cern to his hearers. We find in him all the elements of an 
effective preacher when he treats of such subjects as *‘ Gamblers 
and Gambling,’ ‘ Debt,’ ‘ Facility of Divorce the Abolition of 
Marriage’; but when he takes up themes that demand spiri- 
tual insight, imagination, and grasp, though always sensible, he 
His style is simple and his 
If the Bishop of Bombay did wisely in 
acting upon Dean Church’s advice, the minister of the Free 
High Kirk, Paisley, has done foolishly in yielding to the 


is never suggestive or profound. 
delivery unaffected. 


‘solicitations of friends to publish certain sermons or lectures 
which they had found helpful. We have no desire to set our 
opinion against that of an attached congregation, but we are 
fain to confess that we have looked through this volume in 
Mr. Sturrock, like many other ministers, ought to have 


been satisfied with the admiration of his own flock, and not 


vain, 


risked impartial criticism at the hands of an unfeeling public. 

While it is impossible to ignore the fact that books of the 
Sermon Bible class may be put to a use that is hardly legiti- 
mate, it is also impossible to deny that they have a rightful 
place and value of their own, Itmust be good for any preacher 
to see how the best minds in his profession have applied them- 
selves to the study and treatment of Bible texts; it must be 
useful to learn from them the lesson of relevancy, directness, 
simplicity, and practicalness. Zhe Sermon SLible has, so far, 
proved itself one of the best of its class. Such preachers of 
various schools as Liddon, Ker, Cox, Momerie, Philipps Brooks, 
and Newman are laid under contribution, and the result is a 
most thorough exposition of almost every noteworthy verse in 
the books treated. Perhaps the most effective expositions in 
the part at present spoken of are Professor Momerie’s lectures 
on “/cclesiastes, and Dean Vaughan’s sermons on the Proverdés. 
But it is almost impossible to particularise where there is so 
much sound thought from so many widely different thinkers. 
This volume of Zhe Sermon Lid/e is recommended to all who 
are seeking a work of the kind thoroughly well done. 

The Threshold of Manhood is a collection of sermons ad- 
dressed chiefly to young men. Any ‘ young man’ would be the 
better for reading them, and no young man could be the worse 
which is more than can be said for all ‘sermons to young men.’ 
lhe Divine Legation of Paul the Apostle recalls by its title 
the famous book of Bishop Warburton, to which, moreover, it 
has a superficial resemblance. Warburton accounted for the 
success of the teaching of Moses as it had not been accounted 
for before. Dr. Underhill accounts for the success of the teach- 
ing of St. Paul as it has not been accounted for before —and need 
not be again. Little that is 
laudatory can be said of a book which has for its key-note the 
sentence : ‘Too much in these days is attributed to the person- 
ality of the Apostle’; and which refers everything throughout 
to ‘immediate revelation,’ to ‘secret’ information, to ‘ personal 
intercourse’ with Deity. It is doubtful if there was need for 
another book on St. Paul. It is certain that there was no need 
for a book so uncritical and arbitrary. 


but here the resemblance ends. 


ROMANCE AND FARCE. 


Cleopatra, By H. RibkR HAGGARD. 
The Wrong Box. 
OSBOURNE. 


London : Longmans, 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and LLoyD 


London : Longmans. 


Cleopatra is not likely to rival its author’s earlier works in 
popularity. It is more ambitious, more serious, and more 
artistic; it makes a heavier demand on the reader than 
King Solomon's Mines, or She, or Allen Quatermain, ts 
narrative is less exciting, its scenes less fantastically strange ; 


it lacks the charm of open-air adventure—‘the wild joy of 


living’ on the veldt, which made Mr. Haggard’s former stories 
such a bracing change from the conventional society novel. 
From the sombre opening to the lurid close the atmosphere is 
heavy with tragedy. Had C/eofatraypreceded King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, it is safe to say that Mr. Haggard’s popularity 
would have been later of coming. And yet the book is the 
highest of its author’s achievements—the most artfully con- 
structed, the most evenly sustained, the most passionate, im- 
pressive, and poetic. It is a daring and, with all its defects, 
a successful essay in the loftiest sphere of romance. To 
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present Cleopatra in fiction is, of course, to challenge a com- 
parison which no writer that ever lived could sustain victori- 
ously. But Mr. Haggard sustains it without disgrace. Even 
after reading Shakespeare’s unapproachable fifth act you may 
turn to Mr. Haggard’s pages without the shock of a ludicrous 
declension. For each one of us the true Cleopatra must ever 
be she who fills the play which Coleridge declared to be of all 
plays the most wonderful with the glow of poetry and the fire 
and magic of her immortal dalliance. Still, Mr. Haggard has 
created a Cleopatra who can be taken seriously, and whose 
fascination can be felt ; and to have done that is to have done 
no light thing. And when we compare Mr. Haggard’s Egypt 
with the Cleopatra of other writers than the master of all, he 
comes, to say the least, creditably out of the test. Thus, his 
Cleopatra is more regal, more human, more intellectual and 
more variably seductive than the Cleopatra who figures in one 
of Gautier’s finest tales. You cannot think of her as the serpent 
of old Nile; but you can believe that this was she who 


‘ Drank the Lybian sun to sleep, and lit 
ILamps which out-burned Canopus’ : 


with Tennyson’s verse echoing in your mind, you can read of 
Mr. Haggard’s Cleopatra with no sharp sense of incongruity. 

But Cleopatra is not the true heroine of this wild, high- 
wrought tale. The glory of the romance is Charmion. In 
Fess Mr. Haggard gave signs of his power to depict a woman 
mastered and half-maddened by passion. But Jess is pale and 
commonplace beside Charmion. Never before has Mr. Hag- 
gard drawn so fascinating a character. He has never risen so 
high, he has never shown such insight into woman’s nature, 
such command of passion, such combined subtlety and 
strength, as in the delineation of this ill-starred, fiery-hearted 
girl. Cleopatra’s speech is often theatric and hollow; Har- 
machis, the hero of the tale, is at times pompous and 
prosaic; but whenever Charmion speaks the high-pitched 
dialogue rings true. Her words are fledged with fire and lit 
with the light of poetry. As in Umslopogaas Mr. Haggard 
gave us as had hardly been given before in literature the type 
of the born fighting-man, so in Charmion he has given us the 
perfect type of the jealous, madly-loving woman. And though 
the heroic savage was a masterpiece of creation, Charmion is a 
higher triumph in a sphere where triumph is far harder to win. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, with the sole exception of Mr. 
George Meredith, there is no living novelist who could have 
created a character at once so natural and so ideally captivating. 
Harmachis, the heir to the throne of the Pharaohs, who brings 
ruin on himself and bondage on the land of Khem through his 
infatuation for the Queen, is a gloomy but impressive figure, 
though his treatment of Charmion removes him in a measure 
from the sympathy of the reader. Of the minor actors, the best 
is the old centurion, Brennus the Gaul, a character such as Mr. 
Haggard loves to portray, and of whom it is to be wished that 
he had, as he well might, have made more. Allusion was 
made to defects in the story. These are first, an abuse of 
archeology, and second, a tendency to magniloquence and 
prolixity of style. But, compared with its author’s former 
stories, Cleofatra shows a marked advance in constructive 
skill and in grace of diction. Mr. Haggard has but to chasten 
his style—to shun the florid and super-emphatic as he would 
the analysis of the Boston novelist—to produce a work of which 
the technique will be worthy of the imaginative fire. It is 
greatly to his honour that, instead of following in the lines of 
the stories by which he has earned his fame, he should have 
boldiy ventured into a new and a higher sphere of romance 
whither he could hardly expect the whole of his vast cl/zentéle to 
follow him. Cleopatra shows that there is an artist in Mr. 
Haggard, though an artist that has still to be developed, that 
has still to learn the virtues of simplicity and reticence in narra- 
tive. It shows, moreover, how grotesquely unjust were the 
assertions that its author could only move his readers by the 
accumulation of extravagant horrors. To confute the critics 
and brother and sister novelists who have brought this charge 
against Mr. Haggard, it is an answer once for all to point to 
the touching and lovely creation of Charmion. 

The Wrong Box,in writing which Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
has collaborated with Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, is in strong contrast 
with Mr. Haggard’s latest book. As Cleopatra is the saddest, the 
most passionate and tragical of all its author's works, so Zhe 
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Wrong Box is the most charmingly frivolous, the most whim- 
sically comic of all the tales to which Mr. Stevenson has put 
his name. It is madder than the wildest pages of 7he Dynami- 
ter; compared to its ludicrously impossible incidents the adven- 
tures of Prince Florizel and that most excellent Master of the 
Horse, Colonel Geraldine, are sober and prosaic history. It 
is a very riot of absurdity, a delightful tangle of plot and counter- 
plot. It is extravagant, farcical, flippant, preposterous, impos- 
sible, if you will, but it is inimitably clever, infinitely entertain- 
ing, brimful of the airiest madcap humour—a book to make 
the gravest merry. Never was a story more neatly constructed ; 
never was the dovetailing of incidents more ingeniously carried 
out ; never were comic climaxes more deftly led up to and de- 
veloped. As for the style, that is Mr. Stevenson’s, and even 
Mr. Stevenson has never written more racily and with greater 
felicity of pregnant and rounded phrase. Each sentence—to 
borrow an expression from one of his own essays—turns as on 
a pivot, and fits into itself with the neatness of a puzzle. The 
plot, as the authors state, is an adaptation from the ‘Story of 
the Little Hunchback’ in the Araéian Nights. But they have 
made it their own by adding adroitly to its complexity, and caus- 
ing it to turn in obedience to the play of character. As for the 
leading actors in the tale, they are about as choice a collection 
of scamps as one could well wish to avoid. The most amus- 
ing of them all is the bibulous (and able) lawyer, Michael 
Finsbury. Michael has little more morality than a shark, but he 
is so jocund in his cups, so ready of resource, so genially imperti- 
nent, he is such an artist in intrigue and hearty lover of a frolic, 
that the reader rejoices when he comes in the end into the 
possession of wealth untold. Fantastic as the book is, the 
characters are skilfully and truthfully drawn. As an incar- 
nation of meanness, Morris Finsbury could not be excelled, 
and the course of his tribulations is followed with delight. 
There is genuine comedy, moreover, not mere farce, in the 
passages where old Joseph Finsbury be-lectures his fellow- 
men into fury and dispersal. Perhaps the funniest chapter 
in the book is that which relates the return of John Fins- 
bury to his brother Morris. John, a pillar of the music- 
halls, has been starving, under the alias of the Great Vance, 
in a wretched hovel in the country; his brother, instead 
of supplying him with funds, having merely forwarded him 
certain newspapers. One of these periodicals stirred John’s 
being to its depths: ‘‘* I think you must have been drunk. It 
had a name like one of those spots that Uncle Joseph used to hold 
forth at, and it was all full of the most awful swipes about poetry 
and the use of the globes. It was the kind of thing that 
nobody could read out of a lunatic asylum. The Atheneum, 
that was the name! Golly, what a paper!” “ Atheneum, you 
mean,” said Morris. “I don’t care what you call it,” said John, 
“so as I don’t require to take it in. There, I feel better.”’ 

In reading 7he Wrong Box you can hardly help feeling that 
the work is not such as we have a right to expect from the 
author of Atdnapped ; that Mr. Stevenson has for once taken 
his genius too lightly. Still, so laughter-moving is the tale, so 
bright and finished the style, so racy is the humour, so nimble 
the wit, that the feeling is an ungrateful one after all. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Three Lectures on English Literature. By WILLIAM S. 
M‘CorMICk, M.A. Paisley : Gardner. 

These three lectures formed part of a course delivered by 
Mr. M‘Cormick to the students of Queen Margaret College, 
Glasgow. In the first of them Mr. M‘Cormick takes to task 
Professor Freeman for having impugned the system of teach- 
ing, or attempting to teach, English literature in Univer- 
sities. He informs us that education ‘means a drawing 
out,’ that ‘ Humanity used to be the title applied to culture in 
Latin’ ; but, despite these and sundry equally erudite remarks, 
he fails to make good his case against the acrid cogency of the 
Professor’s reasoning. The other lectures deal with the poetry 
of Wordsworth and of Browning. Their author is very severe 
upon contemporary critics, the vast majority of whose magazine 
articles, he gracefully remarks, ‘ might be characterised by the 
Scottish word “haverin”—that is, writing with little to say, 
with no point or a point so minute as to be invisible to all but 
the writer.’ These writers have not the fine discrimination, the 
luminous originality which enable their censor to pronounce 
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confidently that Wordsworth was not a great dramatic poet. 
Few, indeed, if any, of them would have ventured, as he does, 
to declare that there is nothing dzzarre in Tintern Abbey, 
that the subject of the great Ode is the memories of child- 
hood, and that the author of Zhe Excursion is occasionally 
prosaic. Equally novel and pointed are the statements that 
Browning is occasionally grotesque, involved, subtle, and harsh. 
Unfortunately a lofty disdain of one’s fellow-critics does not 
insure the perfection of the scorner’s prose. When, for example, 
the fastidious Mr. M‘Cormick, in speaking of 7he Ring and the 
Book (a work which ‘marks the crest of the wave of Browning’s 
venius ’), asserts that ‘the blank verse peals and lightens ; the 
poet wields it like Thor smiting icebergs with his hammer,’ he 
fills one with anxiety for the young persons who are presumably 
forming a style in the shades of Queen Margaret’s. And one’s 
anxiety is transferred from the young ladies to their preceptor 
when one finds Mr. M‘Cormick quoting as examples of Brown- 
ing’s melody, first, Mertoun’s song in A Blotin the ’Scutcheon : 

‘ There's a woman like the dewdrop, she’s so purer than the purest, 

And her noble heart's the noblest, yes, and her sure faith’s the surest ; 
and, secondly, the following lines from Fames Lee's Wife : 

‘ Oh good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth 

This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 

To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 

For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 

The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet.’ 
It is not surprising that a writer who finds melody in these 
elaborately tuneless lines should find nothing save ‘haverin’ in 
the works of nearly all his fellow-critics. ‘I am glad, says Mr. 
M‘Cormick, ‘to have this opportunity of revenging myself on 
their (ze. the Magazines’) writers.’ The writers have only to 
read Mr. M‘Cormick’s lectures to gladden, in turn, in his 
strictures. 

A RUSSIAN COMPOSER. 
César Cut. Esquisse Critique, par la Comtesse de Mercy- 
Argenteau, Paris: Fischbacher. 

César Cui is one of the most important of a group of Russian 
composers, known as the New Russian School, which exists 
independently of and even in opposition to the better known 
group connected with the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg, and 
of which Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky are among the chiefs. 
He has been for many years connected with the School of 
Engineering in St. Petersburg, where he still holds a professor- 
ship. He is the author Of several works on fortification, and 
seems to have been the first to bring to the serious considera- 
tion of the Russian Government the uses of balloons and carrier 
pigeons in time of war. The luxury of his life, however, has 
been music, and in this he is fastidious. ‘A second-rate 
tailor or schoolmaster,’ he says, ‘ may be of use to his country : 
but a second-rate composer can only mislead the public taste, 
and render it not merely indifferent to good work, but even in- 
capable of understanding it. . . . One can put up with ill-made 
boots, but not with an ill-made symphony.’ This was the spirit 
in which, twenty-five years ago, he took up the work of criti- 
cism, with a view to regenerating musical society in St. Peters- 
burg. At that time concerts of the highest class met with 
little encouragement ; Beethoven was almost ‘a myth’; and, 
while Italian opera was drawing full houses six nights in the 
week, Russian opera was at so low a pitch that the Grand Duke 
Michel used to send his officers to hear Glinka’s Aouss/ane, 
instead of putting them under arrest. Against all this Cui took 
every opportunity of protesting. The trivialities of Italian opera 
and the blind devotion of the public to it especially provoked 
him. ‘When I go to the Italian Opera, he writes in the 
JFournal de Saint Petersbourg, ‘\ am always affected. The 
sight of the subscribers touches me. I see in them the possessors 
of civic virtues worthy of ancient Rome. What constancy, what 
patience, what firmness of conviction, what respect of custom, 
what contentment with the present, what complete absence of 
the ambition of progress, of the spirit of analysis, of scepticism ! 
... In the dawn of life, among the roses of love, they listen 
to Trovatore. In middle age, surrounded by domestic cares 
and political worries, they listen still to 7yovafore. In the 
decline of their days, their heads powdered with the snow of 
years, even yet they listen to Zvovatore. The picture of the 
Roman Senators remaining calm and immovable in their 
curule chairs, under the blows of the savage Gauls, seems to 
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me less impressive than the spectacle of these venerable sub- 
scribers listening to 7rova/ore in their stalls through the in- 
numerable years.’ By such diatribes as this (and our author 
cheerfully informs us that Cui ‘attacked the Italians thus once 
a week for many years’) much was done to discredit superficial 
art, and the Italian Opera-House came at last to be considered 
the temple only of fashion. 

But Cui the composer has had to suffer for the independent 
frankness of Cui the critic. Theatrical managers, com- 
posers, singers, critics, and other persons in authority, can 
hardly be expected to combine to help one who has never 
spared them the whip. With such influences to contend 
against, Cui’s music has not unnaturally failed to firmly 
establish itself in Russia ; and, as a matter of fact, it seems to 
have a better chance of a hearing in France and Belgium than 
in his own country. Any one with some knowledge of his 
works could have easily foretold that to set a lady, or at least 
such a lady as the author of this sketch, to write about Cui 
would be scarcely safer than to scatter lucifer matches in a 
powder magazine. Either might be expected to result in fire- 
works on a grand scale. Not that our author is altogether 
indiscriminating ; but usually her rockets of rhapsody are 
vastly beyond proportion to her sticks of criticism. She 
speaks, for instance, of an episode in Amge/o ‘in which the 
fifth on C flat plays so sympathetic a part, and the music is full 
of the aroma of flowers and the twinkling of stars’; and again, 
of the Introduction to Act ii., which ‘opens with six chords full 
of originality and character, which form a broad melody utterly 
impregnated with an ineffable sentiment of love.’ Yet one 
would not be too hard on the lady. Her ardour, as has been 
hinted, really results from something in the music itself. To 
go through the score of Amge/o (Cui’s best opera) is to feel as 
the characteristic quality of the music an unrelieved richness 
which is apt to become oppressive. You seem to be breathing 
the warm, sweet atmosphere of a hothouse, and the ‘ aroma of 
flowers’ comes near to stifling. You long in vain for a breath of 
the hillside, for a blast of the ‘strong salt winds that sally from 
the sea.’ But it must be remembered that, according to Cui, 
music is only an occasional luxury, a highly spiced extra in life. 
If we admit this, possibly the more twinkling of stars we have to 
the bar, the better Shall we find our music. But if, as is pro- 
bable, we prefer toregard music as a regular article of diet, few 
of us will choose to have it in the form of Gorgonzola. 

Yet Cui and his school have a greater importance than 
has so far been generally accorded to them. To any one 
interested in the development of opera, Wi/liam Ratcliff 
or Angelo will give striking evidence of an independent 
advance. The composers of the new Russian school differ 
from Wagner in many important respects, as in the range of 
their choice of subjects, and in the greater importance they 
give to the voice relatively to the orchestra ; nor do they share 
his theory of metre and /ezt-moti/v. But like him they insist on 
the necessity of musical characterisation and, though to a less 
degree than he does, on the subordination of form to dramatic 
action. It is interesting, in this connection, to notice that 
while Cui is in a real sense a national composer, many familiar 
Russian effects—as, for example, the frequent florid passages 
on a single syllable-—-are banished from his operas. That he 
can, however, make good use of local colour is clearly enough 
shown by the spirited Scots scenes in William Ratcliff 


OLD AND NEW. 


German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle (London: Son- 
nenschein), by W. 
of the Social Democrats, one of eleven parties into which 
Germany is politically divided. Several chapters are devoted 
to an account of Lassalle, whom the author evidently regards 
as the central figure of German Socialism. Marx and his 
theories are also sketched, together with a group of minor 
Socialists of no particular interest; for Mr. Dawson has made 
himself well acquainted with the Jersonnel of the Democrat 
movement in all its stages. One cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that an undue share of attention has been devoted 
of late years to Marx and Lassalle, the quarrels of the 
regenerators of society, and the International Association. 
People who have never read a word of Marx talk solemnly of 
him as a great and profound thinker, and believe the school of 
German Socialists to be something very deep and philosophical. 


H. Dawson, is an account of the growth 
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The power of Marx, who is the real figurehead of social demo- 
cracy, consists not in his theories, which, apart altogether from 
their depth or shallowness, are the driest and hardest reading, 
but in the declamatory portions of his works, which are in the 
choicest style of a third-rate Chartist agitator. So in the pre- 
sent day the influence of the followers of Marx rests not in the 
scholar Liebknecht, who has lost his seat in the Reichstag, but 
in the demagogue Bebel, the apostle of physical force, whose 
political creed is defined by himself as ‘Republicanism, Com- 
munism, Atheism.’ It is well always to keep in mind that in 
movements such as that Mr. Dawson writes of it is only the 
clap-trap that pays. 

The Evolution of the Hebrew Language. By Joseph Edkins, 
D.D. (London: Triibner.) In this short monograph Dr. 
Edkins, who has already made some contributions to compara- 
tive philology, endeavours to trace the development of the 
Semitic languages, especially of Hebrew. The vocabulary of 
the Hebrew language as we know it consists for the most part of 
triliteral words—that is, of words made up of three consonantse 
There are, however, a few biliteral roots,and Dr. Edkins main- 
tains that these are more primitive forms, and that the triliteral 
dissyllabic forms have been evolved in accordance with physio- 
logical laws out of primitive monosyllabic roots. The aim ofthe 
book is,as he says, ‘to show that Semitic speech is fundamentally 
monosyllabic, and that the complexities of its grammatical forms 
have grown up under the sheltering wings of the old civilisa- 
tion.” To prove his position Dr. Edkins draws up the phy- 
siological laws which he finds to rule the development of all 
language, as for example the law that labials are the primitive 
consonantal sounds, and these laws he endeavours to show 
working in the case of Hebrew. He at the same time tries to 
trace the solution of Hebrew syntax. He finds underlying it the 
old Asiatic syntax which is to be found in Chinese also, and he 
attributes the divergent peculiarities of the Semitic languages 
to the influence of the African grammar with which the nomadic 
Semites came in contact when they settled down in the rich 
river basins. There is much that is interesting in this book, 
and Dr. Edkins can do what few Hebrew scholars can —support 
his positions with appeals to Chinese. 

The Elements* of Vital Statistics. By Arthur Newsholme, 
M.D. Lond. (London: Swan Sonnenschein.) It is a common 
saying that statistics can be made to prove anything, yet it is 
often by means of them alone that the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to an exact record of experience can be made. In the 
words of a great physician : ‘ The sometimes of the callous is the 
often of the sanguine, the a/ways of the empiric, and the ever 
of the sceptic ; while the numbers I, 10, 100, 10,000 have but 
one meaning for all mankind.’ The difficulty really lies in read- 
ing the statistics correctly. For example, there are always two 
points of view which may be taken, the relative and the abso- 
lute. Mr. Booth has recently proved that only a tenth of the 
population of East London are very poor. This relative state- 
ment of the amount of poverty seems most favourable : it en- 
courages optimism. But if the items composing that tenth are 
analysed, we are dismayed that there should be 20,000 families 
(100,000 individuals) living on the verge of starvation. This 
absolute statement suggests pessimistic conclusions. In fact, 
the opportunities of fallacy, not merely in reckoning up the 
figures themselves but in the manner of surveying them, are 
infinite. In the case just taken a correct judgment could only 
be formed by keeping the numbers in mind while considering 
the percentages, and vice versa. There have even been publi- 
cations like that of Dr. Rumsey in 1875 devoted to nothing but 
an exposition of the fallacies which creep into statistics. It isa 
good point in Dr. Newholme’s new book that he is careful 
throughout to indicate the places where errors are apt to occur, 
and to warn his readers against such methods of inference from 
statistics as are liable to be misleading. The book is intended 
mainly as a manual for Officers of Public Health, and its object 
is to present an effective summary of the vast amount of infor- 
mation scattered through the Registrar-General’s Reports, 
Census Returns, and the like. It does not aim at drawing any 
new inferences or constructing any novel theories. The im- 
portant questions of the relations between density of popula- 
tion and mortality, and of the effect of occupation on the 
death-rate, are considered in separate chapters, and so is the 
relation between the mortality from small-pox and vaccination. 
The figures in the last-named chapter are unequivocal. The 
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work is well done, and a good index makes the book service- 
able for reference. 

Lessons of Hope (London : Macmillan) is a selection of read- 
ings from the works of the late F. D. Maurice, made by J. 
Llewelyn Davies, who has performed his task admirably. The 
extracts, which have been compiled with ‘the sanction and 
sympathy’ of Mrs. Maurice, include some from publications 
which are now out of print. We have also received a new 
edition, being the second, of 7he Casket (Edinburgh: Thin) by 
Archibald Munro, who has added several numbers to the 
original rhymes, some of them disclosing his Unionist 
convictions, 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 

A Dash of Bitter. By Deane Hilton. London: Sonnenschein. 
I vol. 

A Recotiling Vengeance. By Frank Barrett. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1 vol. 

A Young Girls Life. By B. L. Farjeon. London : Ward 
and Downey. 3 vols. 

Chronicles of a Health Resort. By A. Helder. London : 
Unwin. 1 vol. 

From the Green Bag. By F. M. Allen. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 

/n Persia’s Golden Days. By R. J. Griffiths. London : 
Griffiths. 1 vol. 

Lady Claud. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. London : White. 
2 vols. 

Miss Shafto. By W. E. Norris. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

Off with the Old Love. By N. F. B. London: White. 2 
vols. 

Putts’ Notions. By Mrs. Charles Hervey. London: Jarrold. 

Reba. By Oliver Brand. London: Johnston. 1 vol. 

Robert Leeman’s Daughters. By J. Fogerty. London : 
Bentley. 3 vols. 

Roger Ferron. By Mrs. Macquoid. London: Ward and 
Downey. 2 vols. 


VERSE. 


Songs of the Spindle and Legends of the Loom. \ondon 
Powell. 

The Bards of Galloway. Edited by M. M. Harper. Dal- 
beattie : Fraser. 


BioGRAPHY. 


Modern Messiahs and Wonder-Workers. By Wm. Oxley. 
London: Trubner. 


History. 


Rattles and Leaders of the American Civil War. By R. U. 
Johnson and C. C. Buel. London : Unwin. 4 vols. £5, 5s. 

History of the Presbyterians in England. By the Rev. A. 
H. Drysdale. London: Publishing Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


An Introduction to the Creeds. By Canon Maclear. London: 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Bye-Paths and Cross-Roads. By J. E. Punton. London : 
Ward and Downey. 6s. 

Manual of Swedish Drill. By G. L. Mélio. London : 
Sampson Low. Is. 6d. 

Marriage and Heredity. By J. F. Nisbet. London: Ward 
and Downey. 6s. 

Solutions of the Examples of Messrs. Hall and Knight's 
‘Higher Algebra’ By H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight. 
London: Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Timber and some of its Diseases. By H. Marshall Ward. 
London : Macmillan. 6s. 


ForEIGN. 


Contes chinois. Par Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 18mo. Paris: Lévy. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Die Flexion des englischen Substantivs von 1100 bis etwa 
7250. Von R. Maack, 8vo. Hamburg : Meissner. 
I m. 20 pf. 
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Die Technik des Welthandels. 
Wien. 10 m. 

Die Ziele der theologischen Wissenschaft. 
Duhm. Basel: Schwabe. 1 m. 

Die Matrikel der Universitat Rostock 1419-1499. Herausge- 
geben von A. Hofmeister. 4to. Rostock: Stiller. 20m. 

Double Blanc. Par F. du Boisgobey. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris : 
Plon. 7 fr. 

Ergebnisse naturwiss. Forschungen auf Ceylon. 
F. Sarasin. 2 Band. 3 Heft. 
10m. 

Erinnerungen aus vergangenen Tagen. Von Ch. E. Luthardt. 
8vo. Leipzig: Dérffling. 3 m. 60 pf. 

Espata: Sus monumentos y artes, su natureleza é historia, 
Cuad. 209-211. 4to. Barcelona: Corteza. A 1 pes. 

Iilustrierter Katalog der Miinchner Fahresausstellung 1889. 
Miinchen. 8vo. 2 m. 60 pf. 

LArtau point de vue sociologique. 
Alcan. 7 fr. 50 c. 

La Bohéme du_ travail. 
Hetzel. 3 fr. 

Literatura espanola en el siglo XIX. F. 
Madrid : Perdiguero. 3 pes. 

Theorte und Praxis*des internationalen Privat- und Straf- 
rechtes. VonL. v. Bar. 2 Bde. 8vo. Hannover. 30m. 


Von R. Sonndorfer. 8vo. 


Von Prof. B. 


Von P. und 
Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 


Par M. Guyau. Paris : 
Par T. Barberet. 18mo. Paris: 


Barado. §8vo. 
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IELD GLASSES (MILITA RY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1NG uP 
LiGHTS AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEsSS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
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OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
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The BEsT stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 
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SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
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Greenock at 8.50 A.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inve r 
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Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated 6d. and 1s. 
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DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope StrEET, GLAscow. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
In Jars, 1s., 28, and 3s. 6d. each, with full directions. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from gto19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum, 





AIM OF SCHOOL, 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 


| Men). 


| 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
The average is one Master to every eight boys, Small 


| classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 


claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 


| dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 


at a moderate cost. 


| SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 





BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 3o ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus, The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr, 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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24 FREDERICK STREET 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH | 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 
SPECIALITIES. 


4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Suite, , . £1610 
6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates i in back (ar ad fully fitted), £16 10 
Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small Chairs, Lady's 

and Gent.’s Easy Chairs and Couch, estttnasitiad upholstered and 

covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, . - £1610 | 











Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 








24 FREDERICK STREET, a _ Seedsmen 
will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. | by by 
keto | Special Special 
FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. | Royal Royal 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. | Warrants Warrants 
LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS To HLM. he un and LR the Prince of Wales 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and | 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. ime ated Catalogues Gratis and Po st Free, 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


Pure, Mellow, uggs tacrgcce + Aig —l be obtained from WORDSLEY, STOURBRID GE, 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, | (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH. 


























Mipowe ws Unrivattep SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


a a a a a a 
NUT. SIMNEL. . UBILEE. E DUNDEE. , , 
— IMPERIAL. ETc. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE —— TRANEMEBSION BY PARCEL-POST OR reer eden 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS __ 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN Douc as, at the Scors Onserver OrFice, 9 Thistle Stréet, Edinburgh. 


















